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The purpose of this paper is to discuss the relation of the pupil 
to the English classics, not the relation of the classics to the pupil. 
In our classroom study of the various masterpieces, we as teachers 
put forth great effort to lead the pupils to better evaluation of 
what they read; too often we fail to make sure that the pupils 
themselves will draw sufficiently upon their own mental equipment. 
We take careful inventory of the classics we are to teach; we make 
plans as to what in our opinion needs to be stressed, and when and 
how it must be stressed: an inventory of the pupils’ assets should 
be no less important. When we are about to begin work on a 
classic, the most natural questions in the world would be: Just 
what is the real boy, the real girl, likely to get from this book if 
left to read it alone? How is the average teen-age boy or girl 
likely to react to it? How much can he himself bring to the profit- 
able study of this book? The pupil does have a fund of expereince 
and knowledge; it is constantly laid under tribute in his extra- 
school activities. It is our privilege to employ these same resources 
in the tasks of the classroom, and not until we have found means 
to do so are we ready to answer the question, What can the class 
hour contribute to the more adequate appreciation of the book ? 

To examine the nature of such assets and to observe how ready 
high-school pupils are to utilize their own resources, we shall 
consider first-year high-school pupils and one of the first types 
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of literature to be studied, namely, prose fiction. Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island‘ will serve our purpose admirably. That we may 
have definite data regarding the status of the pupils, this article 
will deal with the work of several first-year high-school classes in 
which Treasure Island was the first book of prose fiction to be studied. 
On the day when the story was first mentioned, before any 
announcement of its title or of lesson assignment, the teacher 
asked rather casually, ““Why do people read stories? You might 
take paper and pencil and make a list of all the reasons you can 
think of to answer that question: Why do people read story 
books, novels, tales of adventure, etc.? I wonder if you can 
give as many as ten good reasons.’’ After the pupils had spent 
three or four minutes writing, the results were called for. The 
points given indicated what is generally taken for granted—namely, | 
that stories are read for the enjoyment of the tale itself; but there 
were also many comments which show more than mere thirst for 
pleasure and excitement. The replies were numerous, averaging 
eight points per pupil. A summary of the statement made, 
grouped together for convenience, appears as follows: 


PLOT 


People read stories for pastime, for the mystery of the tale, for the fun, 
the adventures, the romance in the book. 


CHARACTER 


People read stories to learn about different characters, to gain a knowledge 
of people. 
STYLE 
There are good descriptions of cities, countries, scenery. You can see each 
scene as though it were a painting. When the book is funny, it cheers you up. 


SOURCE OF PERSONAL BENEFIT 


Because they cannot go out and see things, people read about them; often 
the contents of the story refer to the work people are doing, and so reading is 


t So simple a story as Treasure Island is used for illustration in order to show how 
much pupils can do with comparatively elementary material. What appear to be 
richer results may be obtained through similar study of the more advanced fiction 
often read in first-year English—e.g., Ivanhoe; but they are hardly as significant from 
the standpoint of pupil development, because the wealth of appeal of such books 
makes it possible for pupils to miss much and yet seem to be remarkably alert. For 
this reason the same results would represent far less adequate mental activity and 
would mean less for our purpose. 
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a help; people read to gain ability to carry on a conversation, to know how 
others live, to know about other lands and other times, to learn the ways of 
the author; they read because they enjoy the author, because reading gives 
food for thought; they read for mind training, for comfort of the mind, for 
the perfect English; also to learn to read faster, to learn to write compositions. 
Reading stories broadens one’s views on everything. You lead a new life 
when you read a good novel. 

Such, then, are the things first-semester high-school pupils 
have been getting from their acquaintance with fiction. 

With faith in the pupils’ independent perusal of the book, 
Treasure Island may be introduced something after this fashion, 
and not without a twinkle of the eye: “For tomorrow we shall 
read part of a pirate story. I am not sure that all of you will 
like it, for it is a rousing tale. There is considerable excitement in 
it, wild performances, and some bloodshed. Better not read it 
just before going to bed. The book is divided into six parts called 
books. Each of these parts or books consists of several chapters. 
When you get to the end of Part I, you had better stop. That 
will take about as much time as you can afford to give to it. Let 
us all read through Part I and be wide awake while we are doing 
it, for fear of missing something.” 

When such a plan of work is followed, the class hour arrives 
with a double challenge. First, there remains the question, 
Can the classroom profitably deal with the book in the pupil’s 
own way? In other words, How can the treatment of the book 
be kept normal, not strained, and yet not below the level of the 
pupil? Second, there is the problem previously suggested, How 
can the class hour contribute to richer appreciation than that which 
the pupil brought to class? As for the former, it is clear that the 
book will not bear long and minute class study. Its division into 
six parts makes it easy to devote six consecutive days to the story, 
with a final rounding out of the work on the seventh. This plan, 
it will be found, also keeps the pupils just busy enough. But if 
the story is to be remembered with delight, even a forty-five minute 
discussion of each of the six parts is too much. The book must not 
become stale. To avoid this the day’s work may well begin with 
a ten-minute drill on correct idiomatic or grammatical usage, or 
on sentence structure, or word study, or with oral composition 
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according to a prearranged schedule, one or two pupils a day speak- 
ing on topics announced to the teacher two or three days before; 
or there may be other practice work involving principles already 
studied in composition lessons. Novel methods of conducting 
this practice are readily evolved by the resourceful teacher and 
are sure to give sparkle and life to this work and that which is to 
follow. At the same time these exercises will solve the vexing 
problem of continuity in the composition work throughout the 
course by employing constantly what has once been clinched in 
the composition hour. 

These preliminaries over, the class is not yet quite ready for 
the oral recitation on Treasure Island. A little caution is necessary 
to keep possible slackers in line. A bit of written work (without 
the use of books) for about five minutes has proved wholesome 
exercise. The papers should sometimes be collected without com- 
ment, and sometimes be used as basis for the recitation, and handed 
in at the close of the hour, as their purpose may dictate. The 
answers being as concise as possible, the papers are easily graded 
and enable the teacher to follow up delinquents at once. The 
nature of this written work should vary considerably, as the follow- 
ing quotations indicate, and should be adapted to the needs of the 
particular class. 

FIRST DAY—BOOK I 


Name the persons introduced into the story as far as you have read. 
In five lines describe Bill Bones. 

Make a list of five pictures that might illustrate Book I. 

What do you want to find out as you read on? 


SECOND DAY—BOOK II 
What hints of trouble are there for the party ? 
What suspicions have you of Silver? Give reasons. 
THIRD DAY—BOOK III 
Make a list of things you admire about Jim. For each point name an 


incident which illustrates it. 
What amused you in Book III ? 


FOURTH DAY—BOOK IV 
What things are in the party’s favor ? 
What things are against them ? 
What do you like about the doctor? Give at least five points. 
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FIFTH DAY—BOOK V 
From today’s reading give an important fact about the Hispaniola, about 
the parrot, Jim, Israel Hands. 
SIXTH DAY—BOOK VI 


As briefly as possible tell what becomes of the principal characters. 
Write five significant questions whose answers can be found in Book VI. 


The fact that pupils without exception write pertinent answers 
is sufficient proof that their unguided reading is intelligent. Since 
the treatment of the book is to be the pupils’ own as far as possible, 
this daily written exercise may constitute almost all that is done 
at the explicit direction of the teacher. The class discussions which 
occupy the remaining twenty-five or thirty minutes call for con- 
stant participation by the pupils and may be conducted largely 
by them in due parliamentary fashion, the trend of the discussions 
being governed sometimes by the topics and questions of the written 
exercise of the day; sometimes by specific problems introduced by 
the teacher—e.g., to explain with the aid of a map of Treasure 
Island the course of the boat in Jim’s sea adventure, or to point 
out striking phraseology or to attack questions of vocabulary; 
sometimes by matters of character study—e.g., reasons for prefer- 
ring the doctor to the squire; sometimes by an effort to test the 
accuracy of imagining; and so on. 

Each day’s discussion will lead to some new source of pleasure 
and will enrich the appreciation of the book by opening the eyes 
of the class to qualities hitherto overlooked. For instance, the first 
day will bring out relative ability to visualize situations and action. 
From the delight of their classmates the sluggish-minded learn that 
they have missed much by not constantly picturing the things read 
about—in other words, by not enjoying a private moving-picture 
show while they read. At the same time the author’s skill to 
produce graphic but brief description is pointed out by the pupils 
and proved by reference to the text. In this connection telling 
results are scored in the matter of vocabulary. The day’s work 
will not fail to set a new standard for reading. The second day 
emphasizes the need for alert reading for fear of being outstripped 
and left far behind the author; for to read a book, the pupils find, 
is something of a game, in which the author may outwit the reader 
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and soon puzzle him sorely unless he be on the lookout for hints 
and insinuations regarding people and happenings. Much valuable 
discussion on plot is developed here too, though it is not couched 
in technical terms. ‘The third day contributes to character study 
and to the appreciation of humor in various less obvious forms— 
a delightful discovery to many of the pupils. So the work grows 
from day today. Although apparently quite informal, it is never- 
theless distinctly progressive, as we shall presently see more clearly. 
Only an indication of the general character and trend of the oral 
work can be given here. Suffice it to say that a premium must 
be placed on each pupil’s getting the utmost enjoyment from the 
day’s reading, and on his being able through personal discoveries 
and through accuracy of reading to contribute to the enjoyment of 
the class. This aim cannot be emphasized too strongly. The 
enthusiasm with which pupils rise to such standards is surprising, 
and yet it is most natural: for when do young people fail to meet 
a fair challenge ? 

Although no mention has been made of plot as such, the seventh 
day, spent in discussing the story as a whole, will bring out on the 
part of the pupils a clear understanding of the plot, its climax, and 
the difference between incident and episode. The pupils already 
have the ideas; in this single recitation they readily acquire the 
use of the accepted terms, define them, and apply them intelligently 
with reference to other books they have read. The last day’s 
recitation may well yield further results also. The big question 
still to be answered is this: Did the time spent on Treasure Island 
enrich the pupils’ appreciation of the book and leave permanent 
criteria of judgment in such measure as to insure increasingly alert 
reading and finer appreciation of other books as well? Interesting 
information is found in the pupils’ replies (written as part of the 
home work for the seventh day) to these questions: (1) What did 
you like about Treasure Island? (2) What did you dislike? (3) 
What makes a good story? In quoting from these replies, only 
the significant phrases are given, grouped together for convenience. 


WHAT I LIKED ABOUT ‘‘TREASURE ISLAND” 


The story is well planned. Each chapter has its own plot. [This state- 
ment called forth no little comment, brought out other misconceptions, and 
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thus served to fix the correct idea of plot.] The mystery, the narrow escapes, 
the suspense, the adventures, the close contests, the climaxes, the quick action, 
the unexpectedness of everything, the good conclusion. It was possible. 

You learn to watch people, their words, and acts; you see the different 
traits in one person, the different kinds of people there are, the way self-control 
is brought out, and also the value of foresight, the depth of cunning, the way 
to handle men, the way different people act in the same difficulty. 

The vivid description, the pictures in two or three words; everything is 
told about with action; there is not too much talk about one little thing; 
every word counts for something; it is easy to read and understand, there is 
lively talk, good language, and humor. 

You can learn from it about sea terms, life on shipboard, conditions before 
and after mutiny, and you have good entertainment from the reading. The 
book was livable, it is realistic. 


WHAT I DID NOT LIKE ABOUT TREASURE ISLAND 


The story was too short; Treasure Island really ought to exist; we don’t 
hear anything more of Jim’s mother. 

There is too much bloodshed; the killing, the drinking, the marooning, 
the drudgery of the marooned man. 

The ungrammatical speeches, the awfulness of Bill Bones’ song. 

John Silver was too treacherous; Bill Bones and Israel Hands were terrible 
men; the squire could not keep a secret, he was too conceited, he lost his temper, 
and he always wanted his own way. [The criticisms on character were 
answered promptly by one of the boys: “You aren’t expected to like the char- 
acters of this book; but everybody ought to know what a pirate is like, and 
the book shows that plainly. Besides, it is worth while to know a man like 
the squire so you know how to deal with such people in life.” The only objec- 
tion allowed to stand was the point made by some of the girls: there are too 
many awful scenes in the story.]} 


There is surprising unanimity on the question, What makes a 
good story? The consensus of opinion is represented by the follow- 
ing brief summary outlined by the classes. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD STORY? 


An interesting place and time. 

A good beginning. 

Plenty of adventures, excitement, and some mystery to keep up the reader’s 
curiosity. 

Some good people and some bad people. (It takes bad people to make 
trouble, and good people to straighten things out again. Besides, that is the 
way it isin the world. Wherever you go there are good people and bad people; 
and a good story must be like life, and possible in every way. Any other 
story is not worth reading.) 
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Conversation. 

Not too much description. 
Humor. 

Good language. 

An interesting way of writing. 


The sum and substance of these expressions of opinion is this: 
first-year high-school pupils without having matters laboriously 
brought to their attention do appreciate something of plot con- 
struction, much of plot effects; they point out qualities of style 
sufficient to characterize the author; they discriminate between 
characters of the story and their relative merits. So much was 
evident from a reading of the story with the sole aim of larger 
personal enjoyment. Compared with the answers to the question, 
Why do people read stories ? this work shows progress. Not only 
is there growth in the quality of thinking and in breadth of view, 
but in the proportion of emphasis on plot construction, style, and 
character study. We may well ask whether the more formal 
study of Treasure Island would have been richer in its results, and 
whether the ideas of the pupils would have been as clearly defined 
and as thoroughly their own if the pupils had not evolved them 
independently. 

The attitude of the class is especially an asset to be reckoned 
with. It cannot well be reflected in a report; we may only say 
here that the method suggested does not tire the pupils and engender 
distaste of the book, neither does it lead to flabby habits of mind or 
leave pupils without the fundamental conceptions of what con- 
stitutes good fiction and effective reading. Its greatest value 
lies in its enlistment of the individual pupil’s activity, its encourage- 
ment of his initiative, and its strengthening of his confidence in 
himself. This is of vital importance, particularly with reference 
to the less gifted members of the class. Because there is specific 
direction in place of specific assignment of tasks, the work is 
purposeful throughout. Even the dullest pupil pursues a definite 
course which is intelligible to him because he sees a goal set for 
himself in the preparation of every lesson. He seeks to realize 
and to make his own the increasing pleasure afforded to his class- 
mates by the reading; for each day’s work in the classroom points 
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the way to new sources of enjoyment and presents a challenge 
to alertness of mind and independence of thought. It is remarkable 
to note how the matter-of-fact mind will bring its common sense 
to bear on the whole situation, and how readily the indifferent 
pupil, who shows no response whatever to the problems presented 
by the teacher’s topics and questions, will himself discover problems 
and solve them, even startling the class by his fertility of suggestion 
and clear judgment. The development of the mediocre and the 
hopeless pupils, even more than the progress of the better students, 
proves the value of placing the responsibility upon the pupils and 
of making individual growth and personal skill the keynote of the 
work, 

Will this personal gain on the part of the pupils be a permanent 
possession? ‘The course of study for the pupils in question provided 
for no other reading of romance or novel in the first year, but home 
reading of American historical novels was done by the classes soon 
after the completion of Treasure Island. The only instructions 
given as to the reading were that each one should strive to get 
the greatest possible amount of pleasure and profit through the 
reading. A definite day was set when most of the class hour was 
to be devoted to writing a brief report. On that day, among other 
questions to test the degree of intelligence and faithfulness of 
reading, this question was asked: What more than the plot did 
you enjoy in the story? The following opinions were among those 
given. Again for purposes of comparison they are classified. 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
The way one thing leads to another; the fun it was to figure out the 
mystery; the thrill of the adventures; the surprises, the encounters, the 
incidents that arouse your interest. 


CHARACTER 
The way the characters show themselves in their conversation. It is 
fun to guess what the characters will do. I like to think over the characters 
of different people and compare them. We see the difference between the 
characters and ourselves. We see what a task it is to change men’s characters. 


STYLE 


The author has a good way of explaining things. Things in my book 
were described in a way that does not remind you of description. The author 
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makes the reader see, hear, smell, and feel things. There are funny little 
sayings. I enjoyed the hidden humor and the pretty fashion in which the 
story is told. 

SOURCE OF PERSONAL BENEFIT 

In this book you learn about different localities. Customs of other times 
and places are shown: education, work, amusements, food, dress, manners, 
furnishings, modes of travel, superstitions, and peculiar beliefs. You can 
travel round the world at little cost in books like this one. I saw how others 
spend the time. You learn about the lives of other people, some of them 
famous. You see both sides of life, the pleasant and the dark. You under- 
stand humor, trouble, sorrow, and you see how it ends; in life you see only a 
part. You get new thoughts and forget your own troubles. You understand 
cunning and become sharper yourself. You appreciate the value of property. 
You hear good conversation and learn the use of more and larger words. 

Surveying a story, clarifying ideas, and couching them in 
terms like these—such work speaks well for first-year high-school 
pupils, especially when we remember that it was done entirely by 
the individual in but a few minutes and without the advantage of 
previous reflection. ‘The quotations, fragmentary as they are, show 
that the awakening powers of the pupils are at work. It is evident 
that the pupils do respond quickly and generously to the appeal 
of books. Space does not permit quoting from the work in verse 
and prose or from the even more interesting response of second- 
and third-year pupils. ‘The results, however, suggest the following 
principles to govern the study of fiction in high school: 

1. The reading of fiction should be comparatively rapid, the 
rate being the normal rate of average pupils of that age reading for 
pastime. 

2. The stress must be placed on the enrichment of the indi- 
vidual—his ability to understand what he reads, his readiness to 
discover beauty and charm, his promptness to acquire better habits 
of thinking and doing, his capacity to appreciate values which 
contribute to his knowledge of life—so that reading for pastime 
may become a dynamic power as well as a source of delight to him. 

3. The classroom must demand the prompt completion of each 
day’s task. 

4. Home work, aside from the reading and actual memory 
work, must be only such as will stimulate initiative and lead pupils 
to discoveries of their own. 
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5. The class discussions must be vigorous; the recitation must 
serve as a clearing house of opinion as well as a place of instruction 
and examination; the teacher must be umpire and guide rather 
than taskmaster. 

6. The work on a classic must be carefully adapted to the 
needs of the pupils so that each day’s work will mark definite steps 
of progress and demand adequate reaction on the part of the pupils 
and each recitation hour will send the class out in quest of finer 
and better things. 

Altogether the school contact with any book of fiction for any 
pupil should be so planned and executed as to leave him with a 
definite memory of delightful acquisition, with higher and more 
clearly defined ideals of literature and of life, and with the desire 
for further adventure in these fields. Above all, it should leave 
him with confidence in himself and his ability to extend his know]- 
edge in the realm of books, and with a larger capacity for laying 
hold upon life. 
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THE SPECIAL FUNCTION OF THE HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


What is a head of department of English? Has the title been 
created merely as an excuse for giving the one man of the depart- 
ment enough salary in excess of the regular schedule to hold him 
a few years longer from the ranks of the administrators, or are there 
actual and distinct functions which he as head should perform ? 
Opinion and practice on this point are by no means clear. In one 
city, not far from New York, the department heads have been try- 
ing all the year to come to an understanding as to what their duties 
are, and without success. In another, heads of departments have 
just been abolished, as the Board of Education could not see that 
they were doing anything in particular beyond what other teachers 
did. To be sure, they were carrying a full teaching program— 
but that is another story, to which we shall return later. 

To get some light on this problem beyond my own experience 
and observation, I asked thirty-seven of my students last summer, 
all of them heads of English departments, to formulate the activities 
which should occupy a department head under ideal conditions of 
time schedule and administrative support. The two hundred 
pages which they produced were taken in hand by myself and a 
graduate student, Mrs. Jean Reuter, reduced to a tabular form and 
sent to a number of prominent department heads, chiefly members 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. They were asked 
to check those functions which they actually performed and, in 
another column, those which they would perform under ideal 
conditions; and to add such comments as they cared to make. As 
a check on the returns from this questionnaire, another graduate 
student, Miss Blanche E. Riggs, undertook a personal investiga- 
tion of the supervision of English in a particular state, beginning 
with the provisions under the state law, and interviewing repre- 
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sentative authorities all along the line, from the state and county 
officials to the city and town superintendents till she reached the 
classroom teacher, finding out at each stage just what supervision 
was actually performed, and by whom. The results of these two 
studies I will summarize briefly, and then try to suggest an outline 
of the functions which a head of department may properly assume, 
and the conditions requisite for successful accomplishment. 

The returns from Mrs. Reuter’s questionnaire are summarized 
in the accompanying table. In interpreting them, it must be borne 
in mind that statistics from only forty-eight individuals are, 
quantitatively, of no particular value; their general drift, however, 
may be significant. For example, all but four of these department 
heads do some teaching in regular classes, forty-two ‘formulate 
policies, unify the department,” etc., forty-three conduct depart- 
ment meetings and discussions, and forty-one represent to adminis- 
trative officers the department’s needs. These may be considered 
as fairly established, standard functions of the department head. 
Then follow, in order of frequency, determining minimum essentials; 
personal conferences with teachers; supporting the policies of the 
school; keeping in touch with the principal; encouraging experi- 
mentation; assigning teachers to classes; professional study. 
Lowest on the list of activities performed are teaching demonstra- 
tion lessons; providing equipment other than library (i.e., slides, 
pictures, school theater), and fostering cultural life in the com- 
munity. This last, however, ranks highest of the functions marked 
as ‘“‘ideal,’’ and next to it come adjusting the course to community 
needs and resources, to lower grades and college; providing fuller 
equipment; and reading widely. Evidently, heads of English 
departments have a higher sense of their cultural and social respon- 
sibilities than the conditions of teaching permit them to embody 
in practice. 

Much more significant than these figures are the supplementary 
comments. Many duties are given which do not appear on the 
question blank. Among these, Mrs. Reuter lists the preparation 
of examinations for entering pupils, for the whole school at stated 
intervals, or for teachers entering the system, together with stand- 
ardizing, grading, and filing the question papers and the results; 
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DUTIES OF A HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
(Forty-eight Replies) 
Real Ideal 
1. Personal 
2. Administrative 
A. To keep in close touch with principal and other officers. ....... 33 16 
a) In supporting the policies of the school................... 38 15 
b) In representing to them the needs of the department.......| 41 16 
B. To adjust courses with 
c) Other departments.............. 23 25 
e) Individual differences of pupils........................-. 2: 28 
f) Community needs and resources. 18 32 
C. To determine upon minimum essentials. ..................... 38 19 
E. To recommend teachers for 
32 19 
F. To relieve teachers of business detail......................-.. 17 22 
3. Supervisory 
A. To formulate policies, to unify the department, to inspire, create, 
B. To visit classes, ascertaining teachers’ daily preparation, skill in 
D. To advise as to inter-school visits...................000eece- 16 24 
E. To teach demonstration lessons. ...............ccccecceccces 13 22 
F. To plan administration of standard tests..................... 25 21 
G. To promote professional growth in the department through 
&) Professional reading and study....................... 32 24 
(6) Departmental meetings and discussions............... 43 14 
H. To develop individual abilities of teachers by | 
(6) Encouraging experimentation. 33 18 
29 19 
(d) Giving each the work he can do best.................. 31 21 
(e) Recommending for better positions in other schools... .. 19 17 
I. To provide adequate equipment, as 
4. Community 
A. To foster cultural life in community, as regarding lectures, town 
library, local theater, improved motion pictures............ 13 39 
5. Professional 
A. To represent the school in local and national meetings, etc......| 27 24 
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statistical studies of percentages of pupils passing in each class; 
budget reports to show pupil-load; departmental correspondence; 
meeting visitors, agents, etc.; recommending textbooks; having 
charge of a home-study room; detecting and providing for indi- 
vidual differences among pupils; arranging ‘‘demonstration 
clinics’; preparing lists of spelling words, memory work, supple- 
mentary reading; care of textbooks, supervising dramatics, debates, 
school paper, annual, etc.; arranging for, and supervising, assembly 
and special-occasion speakers; making commencement program. 
Some of the department heads want more power or influence over 
library boards; over the course of study, or the state syllabus; 
over the appointment of teachers; over choice of texts. Some 
resent the attitude of administrative officers in considering a 
“teacher as a subordinate able only to obey orders.’’ Many 
comment on the multifarious petty tasks, often merely clerical, 
that keep them from performing what they feel to be more impor- 
tant duties. A few quotations from some of the actual letters 
will perhaps be even more suggestive. 

From a large New York City school: 

Practically a head of department has some duties which partake of the 
nature of a roust-a-bout; for example, he has to see that books are ordered; 
that they are properly stamped with an identification number; that they are 
tied together properly for delivery for annexes; and sometimes to provide a 
conveyance in which they are delivered. He has frequently to gather together 
groups of boys for transferring books which accumulate in the English office, 
to the English stockroom. He has to see that the books are properly inven- 
toried for semi-annual reports to the Board of Education. ... . Schedule D 
under Administrative Duties (to keep full, clear records) is more important 
in New York schools than the small space it occupies on the questionnaire 
would indicate. Reports to the principal and to higher authorities are of 
almost weekly occurrence and some of them require very careful tabulation 
and checking up. 


From another New York City head: 


I feel that as far as the school is concerned, my position is as ideal as I 
could expect in this world of finite things. I have genuine freedom under the 
head of the school, an excellent corps of teachers, and an excellent secretary. 
I am left free to do those things which a first assistant should do. .. . . There 
are possibly a few other things which you do not indicate in your circular which 
seem to me very important and sorely needed in the system, and practically 
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non-existent. We should, as specialists, have more power than we do in influ- 
encing those who have control of the general educational system. It should be 
possible for heads of departments to say with authority, when more than 150 
pupils are assigned to a teacher, that it is impossible for successful work to 
be attained... .. We can hold up ideals for those with whom we are work- 
ing, but can do little to effect ideal conditions for them to work under. 


From an inland city: 


I think we should make a concerted effort to be represented on the city 
library board. Usually the members on a library board are of the type Mr. 
A. Edward Newton describes on page 94 of his A Magnificent Farce and Other 
Diversions. We, as English teachers, have done nothing with the libraries. 
We ought to do something. Let’s cut out all the roundabout devices and go 
straight to the point. Have something to say about (1) the kind of books for 
school children; (2) the privileges of school children in a library—children 
should be tempted by book displays, etc. 

From another inland city came the most stimulating of all the 
replies; I will quote parts of it: 

As to supervision: I would recommend particularly to all directors of 
departments the reading of the following lines of the twenty-second chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. Luke: 

“The kings of the gentiles exercise lordship over them; and they that 
exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so: 
but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve.”’ 

As to .aching: I have known schools where the director of the department 
merely skimmed the cream. He selected a group of the brightest pupils in 
the fourth ‘ear and used them to show off his own brilliancy and then claimed 
as his own the credit for the hard work his teachers had done in the three 


preceding years. .... Twenty years ago .... I chose for my particular 
classes the pupils who had failed in the regular work—I was “‘not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel”... . . Those sheep I have kept ever 


since until this year... .. 

Esprit de corps: The alpha and omega of our department of English is the 
weekly conference. To this we bring our troubles, our triumphs, and our 
failures, and talk them over. We answer the following questions in open 
council: Why did you select the assignment ? What did you hope to get from 
it? What do you conclude from these results which you have shown us? 
How shall we attack this problem? I have had young teachers come to me in 
utter despair, saying, “‘Mr. Blank, how can I ever get results like those Miss 
so-and-so gets?”’ My answer usually is, ‘‘Go to her class and see how she 
does it.” Weask each teacher to furnish, for the especial benefit of newcomers, 
an occasional recitation clinic in which she attempts to do some particular 
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The chief end of the director of the department of English is to glorify 
the things worth while, and to keep the board of education, the superintendent 
of schools, the principal, and the director of the department of English from 
interfering with the teachers in the department of English. This, I fear, 
many directors fail to do, particularly the last item. 


Turning now to the findings of Miss Riggs, in her personal 
visits. The law of the state in which her study was made provides 
for considerable supervision by state officers, but little power to 
make their recommendations effective. The state issues a bulletin 
on the “Teaching of English”; it is not a prescribed course, and is 
not generally followed in the larger communities, but in the smaller 
and isolated schools it is often followed with meticulous attention. 
There are state examinations near the completion of the elementary- 
school course; but nothing depends on them, except that a pupil 
who passes them will sometimes refuse to take the more difficult 
examinations set by his school, a few weeks later. There is a state 
inspector of high schools, who would appear to have considerable 
power, since on his recommendation a school may be denied its 
share of the state fund; but such a recommendation is subject to 
review by the Commissioner of Education, and ultimately by the 
courts, so it is hardly ever exercised except in cases of grawé derelic- 
tion. One head of department said that during her ten'years of 
service, she had seen the inspector only once, and that was when 
he came to see if the law requiring three-minute setting-up drill 
was being enforced. In general, while the state in question would 
seem at first sight to exercise considerable supervision over English 
teaching, personal inquiry, and particularly a follow-up conversa- 
tion, brought out the fact that very little was effectively felt in the 
schoolroom. 

In the counties, a system has developed that does reach the 
schoolroom. This is the system of “‘helping teachers’”—the term 
supervisor being felt to carry a hostile connotation. The helping 
teacher spends a day in the school, bringing new ideas and methods, 
taking hold with the actual work, and maintaining the attitude 
not of the regular teacher’s inspector, but of her expert consultant. 
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In this system is a suggestion, as it seems to me, for all supervisory 
officers. 

In the cities, conditions vary greatly. Most of the cities under 
consideration have nominal, and some have effective, heads of 
departments; in some, the head teaches a full program; in one, 
at least, he has as many as two hundred students. In response to 
a question how many of these students’ themes he read, he said 
to me: “I try to read one in ten.”’ It is clear that under such 
conditions there can be no effective supervision of English, and that 
a community, unless it is willing to create conditions that make 
supervision possible, might as well abandon the pretense of it. 
It is a fair inference, too, that the returns on the questionnaire, 
like the first answers received by Miss Riggs, may record what is 
sometimes done, rather than what is regularly done; we all tend 
to idealize a little when we put ourselves on paper. 

Let us try, on the basis of these returns, of our knowledge of real 
needs and conditions, and with the help of a not unreasonable 
degree of idealization, to picture for ourselves what we should 
wish the head of department to be and to do, and what are the 
necessary conditions of his success. 

The prime function of a head of department is, of course, the 
improvement of instruction throughout the department, making 
really good teaching less a matter of accident and individual 
inspiration. Fundamental to all other aspects of the question is 
the realization that English teaching is not merely the performance 
of set tasks. It is a living thing, in a living environment. As a 
living thing, it spreads from personal experience more than from 
rule and precept. The head of department, to be a real leader, 
must be a man or woman of real culture. He must keep up his 
reading and his interest in other cultural activities. The man who 
has an opinion of his own about Masefield’s poetry, or Robinson’s, 
or Miss Lowell’s, who recalls what Pepys or Christopher North or 
Borrow may have said, who knows where to turn for the best plays 
or the best novels, is more likely to command loyal following than 
the one whose learning begins and ends with the state syllabus. 
And his work lies in a living environment. A more permanent 
member of the community than most of the shifting staff of teachers, 
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he realizes that English training is for real life, and is a part of real 
life. He identifies himself with whatever in the community makes 
for cultural improvement; serves on the library board, or organizes 
a reading-club of parents, or a dramatic club of graduates of the 
school; works for the improvement of the local theater or moving 
picture house, subscribes for the series of good concerts. He knows 
the interesting people, and demonstrates that to be an expert in 
English is to be an interesting person oneself. 

On the administrative side, his function is first, that of a stabi- 
lizer. He sees the English problem as a whole, from the first year 
of the high school to college; better still, if he can see it from the 
primary grades. He should know what the elementary teachers 
are trying to do, and what can reasonably be expected of their 
pupils. He should adjust the begininng high-school work to the 
lower schools, and strive to unite the lower and the upper schools 
in solving their common problems. In his own teaching, he should 
take not the star section of Seniors, but those classes that present 
a difficult problem; and should shift from year to year so that he is 
personally in touch with the problems all along the line. This 
experience will enable him to plan with his staff a course of study 
that will avoid duplication, will cover the necessary essentials, and 
will assign to each year the work that can be then best accomplished. 

In relation to the teachers of his department, he is the helper, 
not the inspector. I once visited two schools, in adjoining cities. 
In the first, the supervisor took me from room to room through a 
dozen divisions of Freshman English. ‘‘ Miss So-and-So, what are 
you doing?”’ “I’m on page so-and-so of the textbook, Mr. 
Blank”’—and the young woman looked alarmed until we closed 
the door behind us. In the second, I was struck by the interesting 
variety of the work, and the fact that each of nine teachers told 
me her class was hardly typical, as she happened to have the very 
pick of the school. When I asked the department head for his 
course of study, he said “I haven’t formulated one, in writing; 
I’m afraid it would prevent my giving each teacher a chance at 
the thing she can do best.” 

As helper to his staff, his first duty is to urge, in season and out, 
administrative provision of proper conditions of work. He must 
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bring before the authorities such evidence as that of the Hopkins 
Report on Cost and Labor of English Teaching, to show how much 
work can be assigned to an English teacher with any assurance 
that it can be done; and what a proper teacher-pupil-load costs, 
in comparison with the cost of instruction in other subjects. He 
should guard the department from dictation of policies and methods 
from those in authority who lack special knowledge of the subject, 
or who are ignorant of the local problems and needs. He should 
secure such special equipment as constitutes the English teacher’s 
laboratory; first of all a standard library with a trained librarian, 
then such special rooms, instruments, pictures, and the like as 
will make the work most effective. He should protect the teachers 
against excessive demands in the way of clerical work. 

His next service is that of technical expert, or consulting 
engineer. One teacher wants a list of modern plays; another is 
baffled by the eternal spelling problem; two teachers disagree 
about the standards of composition for a certain year; others 
wish to try an experiment, and know when it is over whether they 
have proved anything or not. ‘Technically expert knowledge in 
such matters is rapidly advancing beyond a point that all teachers 
can be expected to attain; the department head, however, should 
be informed about current educational thought, should know when 
and how to use—and not misuse—standard tests, should under- 
stand the technique of experimental teaching, and should have an 
extensive file of educational documents for reference. During the 
present winter, for example, the head of a certain department, with 
her seven teachers, decided to attack in a scientific way the problem 
of correct form. Choosing a battery of standard tests, she 
measured the attainment of the pupils; got them interested in 
comparing their record with that of other schools; developed a 
teaching method based on the tests used; and by January, not only 
had brought the whole school up in correctness of form, but knew 
exactly how much she had brought them up. She had led her 
teachers to use technical methods expertly. 

One aspect of this expert professional service is in representing 
the school at important educational meetings. All teachers gain 
from the sense of professional solidarity. New ideas are brought 
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back by which all can profit. And it is especially helpful to a 
sense of professional standing if experimental work in which a 
department may have worked together is reported, at meetings or 
in the magazines, and proves helpful to others. 

His direct personal relations with his staff will be based on a 
clear understanding of the fact that the sum-total of their abilities 
is greater than his own; and even if it were not, it would be 
impossible for him to supply them with ability, as well as guidance. 
He must learn what the special abilities of his colleagues are; who 
is good at drill, and who can coach plays; who best understands 
classical poetry, and who journalism. He should encourage each 
to develop this special ability, and to become recognized in the 
school as the authority in that field. In his classroom visits, which 
should be so frequent as to be taken as a matter of course, his 
attitude should be that of the appreciative observer—looking first 
for the teacher’s dominating purpose, next for points of merit in 
the conduct of the work, and for faults only in the light of impedi- 
ments to the success aimed at. His department meetings should 
not be given up to administrative routine or to gossip about indi- 
viduals, but should be like a seminar in a university, a consultation 
of scholars on some professional problem that they are working 
out together. The idea of demonstration-clinics, quoted earlier 
in this paper, is much better than “model lessons,’’ especially if 
several teachers are working on the same problem, and visit each 
other’s classes. Criticism, when necessary, should be as impersonal 
as possible; for example, the teacher whose standards of marking 
are erratic can be brought into conformity with the department 
much better by a little work with standard tests. 

The department head should see that each teacher gets due 
recognition for good work done. Recognition does not necessarily 
mean promotion or increase of salary; it may be achieved through 
the right kind of publicity—the appreciation shown by one’s 
colleague, mention in the professional journals and meetings, 
reputation in the community. The selfish department head takes 
all credit to himself; yet it is he who needs it least, and perhaps 
deserves it least; it is the young, unknown teacher, who has had 
the courage to try out a new idea, that needs a hand. The head 
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who is generous in recognizing good work can draw on unlimited 
reservoirs of power and of loyalty. 

The kind of responsibilities that I have been suggesting imply, 
of course, the right kind of person as head. They imply more; 
they imply adequate recognition and sufficient freedom for him, 
as well as for the teachers whom he directs. As for recognition, he 
must be definitely established in the community for a term of years, 
with sufficient salary to maintain his standing as one of the people 
interested in the higher cultural life. As for freedom, he must be 
free from excessive teaching—and more than two classes in a large 
school, or three in a smaller one, are excessive if he is really to super- 
vise; he must be free from multitudinous clerical duties—clerks 
are cheaper, by the hour, than trained teachers; he must be free 
from too many of the student enterprises—dramatics, debates, 
paper, etc.—which the younger teachers can manage as well as he; 
and free from rigid superimposed requirements. 

The technique of his work in detail is beyond the scope of this 
paper. But details of technique can safely be left to a man or 
woman of culture and scientific training, at home in his community 
and free from excessive teaching, from administrative meddling, 
and from miscellaneous petty tasks, who feels that his real function 
is to study the English situation as a whole, and through all means 
in his power to help the teachers of his department to develop their 
fullest efficiency. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


M. B. RUUD 
University of Minnesota 

Three or four years ago, in a delightful essay in the Adantic, 
Mr. George Boas gave vent to his misgivings as to the efficacy of 
Freshman English. It all seemed to him a solemn waste of time. 
“I cannot see that we teach these people anything. There is no 
doubt that some of them are getting better marks now than they 
did at the beginning of the year. But that may be because I am 
more tired. Most of them end as they began, bad, mediocre, or 
good. They were born that way and they will die that way.” 
Mr. Boas is not the first who has lamented the failure of courses 
in English composition. He has done so more dexterously, that 
is all, and with a keener sense of the humor of the situation. For 
if it were not tragic, it would be pure farce. And the worst of it 
is that few teachers and fewer laymen have any clear conception 
of what is at the bottom of it. The facts are obvious. No one, 
certainly not one who, like the writer, is an instructor in college 
rhetoric, can doubt that in proportion to the labor expended, the 
results of composition teaching are ludicrously small. Students 
come to us from the high schools utterly unable to recognize a 
sentence when they see it, to say nothing of writing one, and they 
go out into the world almost as blank as they came. 

No doubt there are many reasons—wretched teaching, lack 
of correlation between the work in English and that in other de- 
partments, the absence of severe discipline anywhere along the line, 
from kindergarten through the university. Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
in The American Language, a book which, for all its blunders, 
puts professional philologists to shame, finds the sufficient cause of 
the failure in the blind pedantry of school men who attempt to 
foist on Americans a language so foreign to most of them as English. 
It is not easy, however, to see that American teachers are in this 
respect much worse off than their European colleagues. The 
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common speech of the United States does not differ more from 
Standard English than does London Cockney; and on the surface 
it would seem that we have an easy task compared with the German 
schoolmasters who must teach the Schriftsprache to the Platideutsch 
children of the north of Germany, or French teachers who have to 
impart to the children of the faubourgs or the provinces some notion 
of literary French. 

The significant fact, which Mr. Mencken, in effect, ignores, 
and of which a great many teachers are not even aware, is that a 
standard literary language is a highly artificial dialect, as remote, 
to all intents and purposes, from the actual speech of daily life, 
as a foreign language. Mr. Mencken seems to think that this 
state of things is true only of America; in point of fact, it is true 
in any country sufficiently civilized to have a language of culture. 
Professor Meillet, of the Collége de France, in a little book which 
teachers, at least, and teachers of English in particular, might well 
ponder, Les Langues dans l'Europe nouvelle, makes very clear this 
evolution of a langue commune—to use his phrase—among civilized 
peoples, and the great gulf which it has fixed between the vulgate 
and the language of literature. 

Modern French and literary High German are classic examples. 
The langue commune of France has grown up out of the dialect of 
a narrow region about Paris. It came into use as a written language 
in the eleventh century, when the Capetian dynasty built up a 
strong centralized government and fixed its residence at Paris. 
At first the medium of official documents, it came in time to be 
used for purposes of belles lettres. Gradually, in virtue of its 
favored position, it crowded out the other dialects for all purposes 
above the affairs of daily life. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries it was polished, exercised, and made supple by a 
long line of distinguished writers and by the brilliant conversation 
of the salons of Paris. The ultimate product was an instrument so 
exquisite that only a cultivated person can use it easily, and only 
one of great talent, with anytuing approaching distinction. The 
standard language of Germany has a more complicated history, 
and it would be beside the point to elaborate that history here. It 
is enough to say that it was developed—not created—by Luther, 
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on the basis of an already existing artificial dialect—the composite 
Central German of the Saxon chancery. Luther made this modified 
official Saxon the language of the Reformation, and it penetrated 
wherever the doctrines of the reformers penetrated. Before the 
end of the sixteenth century it had become fairly well established 
as the Schriftsprache of Protestant Germany. In the Catholic 
South, the old Upper German dialects made a stubborn resistance, 
so that it was not till the opening of the eighteenth century that 
the supremacy of Luther’s language was established. But to this 
day it remains a foreign tongue to the masses in both the South 
and the North. In the villages of Mecklenburg the peasants say, 
half respectfully, half ironically, of a young lad who has accustomed 
himself to use the language of books in ordinary conversation, Er 
sprikt. The devotion of the Swiss, whose vernacular is a dialect 
of Upper German, to their own tongue is proverbial. Yet Mecklen- 
burger, Prussian, Bavarian, and Swiss painfully and painstakingly 
acquire this odd language of the schoolmasters. This is the fact 
we must recognize—literary English, no less than literary French 
or literary German—is an esoteric dialect, made, as Professor 
Meillet says, by an aristocracy for an aristocracy. In the nature 
of things this must be so. Since the middle years of the nineteenth 
century there has been an effort to create a new Norwegian literary 
language—the Landsmaal—that shall rest on the spoken dialects, 
as opposed to the common Dano-Norwegian, which, historically 
at least, is a Norwegian dialect of Danish. But the Landsmaal, 
for all its democratic mission, is a highly choice and aristocratic 
thing, and the chief obstacle to its success is that it is actually 
spoken nowhere. Modern Swedish, perhaps, illustrates better 
even than French or English or German, how far a written language 
may depart from the vulgate and still live. 

All this is a commonplace; but it is important for our purpose, 
since the least that may be expected of us as teachers is that we 
know what we are doing, or, rather, trying to do. The answer to 
Mr. Mencken’s charge that we are teaching a language which has 
no basis in the home, no basis on the street or on the playground, 
is not a denial; the answer, of course, is a frank admission of a 
fact. We are. And so are all the schoolmasters of Christendom. 
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“In Western Europe and America,” says Professor Meillet, 
“aristocratic languages serve as the instruments of democracies.” 

And there is the rub. So long as the literary dialect remains 
the exclusive possession of a small, relatively homogeneous class— 
not to say a caste—there is no difficulty in maintaining it. The 
members of the privileged orders acquire it, as Lowell once said 
of his own English, “in [their] mither’s wame,” and those without 
the pale neither acquire it nor are expected to. Cultivated speech 
is even more a mark of caste than dress or table manners. When, 
however, by the democratizing of society, class lines are blurred; 
when compulsory popular education imposes the language of the 
upper classes on the proletariat, an interesting, if most uncomfort- 
able, situation arises. An aristocratic tradition collides with the 
spirit of the times; and one can only speculate about what is going 
to happen. In America, it is plain, this aristocratic tradition is 
in imminent danger of its life, for it has no support in public opinion; 
even in Europe it is not safe. No doubt, in France and Germany, 
the schools succeed better than do ours in instilling at least an 
elementary knowledge of the literary dialect, for in these countries, 
as in Europe generally, the old privileged classes retain something 
of their prestige. To count for anything, a Frenchman or a 
German, and certainly an Englishman, must use his language 
“correctly,’’ that is, in accordance with the aristocratic tradition. 
I remember how impossible it was for me to make a cultivated 
Norwegian understand that in America it was quite possible for a 
lawyer in large practice to be semi-literate. In Norway the pro- 
fessions have long been recruited from all strata of society; but 
no one without a tolerable mastery of the standard language can 
hope for admission to them. Even so, the mastery, I suspect, is 
often only tolerable. At least, M. Meillet testifies that in France 
“very few of the candidates, even at the most advanced examina- 
tions, for which one presents one’s self only after long studies, 
possess an adequate knowledge [of literary French].’’ And on the 
stump, he continues, candidates speak a jargon they only half 
control to voters who understand less than half of what the 
speakers say. If the prestige of the upper classes continues to 
wane, as no doubt it will, what becomes of that social pressure with- 
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out which, in the present state of civilization, a standardized 
literary language is unthinkable ? 

Professor Grandgent once wittily defined the “Dark Ages” as 
follows: 

. . . » An epoch in the world’s history, beginning with or shortly after 

the French Revolution, marked by a general extension and cheapening of 
education resulting in a vast increase of self-confident ignorance. It was 
induced by a gradual triumph of democracy, and will last until the masses, 
now become the arbiters of taste and science, shall have been raised to the 
level formerly occupied by the privileged classes. 
As good democrats we may indulge the pious hope; but if we are 
wise, we shall not conceal from ourselves the possibility that the 
leveling may work the other way. And that way chaos lies, out 
of which the peoples must toil once more, and create anew, as they 
did in the later Middle Ages, artificial dialects on the basis of vigor- 
ous and lawless vernaculars. For in all this speculation, one thing 
is certain—the indispensable medium of civilization is an artificial 
and sophisticated dialect—a langue littéraire. 

So far as I can see, that must be our consolation. The Philis- 
tines may destroy the temple; but when they have destroyed one 
dialect of culture, they will perforce have to build another; and 
that new dialect will be the work neither of the street nor of the 
academy, but of a cultivated society. The reconstitution of lan- 
guage on any plane is a part of the reconstitution of the social 
order, and the part of wisdom is to keep an open mind and a clear 
head. Tory and syndicalist are menaces here no less than in 
practical politics. 
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THE HUMOR OF “ROAST PIG” 


CLARENCE S. DIKE 
i Atlantic City High School 


4a A choice of essays by Charles Lamb suitable for high-school 
. reading will invariably include ‘‘A Dissertation upon Roast Pig.”’ 
‘g It is undoubtedly selected because of its humor; and yet it is too 


many times read and reported upon solely for the narrative part 
of it. ‘‘Read ‘Roast Pig’ for tomorrow” is frequently the only 


4 assignment made. The pupils come to class with a knowledge of 
; the story of Bo-bo and Hoti, the details of which they are able to 
es recite as so much veritable history. Very few, if any, of the class 


understand what Lamb is trying to say in the latter part of the 
essay. They are puzzled over the Latin phrases and the long words. 
Not more than one or two in the class are able to see anything 
funny in the entire essay! How much appreciation of Charles 
Lamb has been taught by such a method ? 
: The atmosphere of “‘Roast Pig’’ is solely the atmosphere of 
- humor. If you can teach the humor of it, you have taught it 
: well. Your success in teaching it is in proportion to the amount 
of laughter you can create during the recitation period in con- 
: nection with it. Do not detract from the good time you and your 
a class are having by any other consideration. Let this one essay, 
if no other, be enjoyed so much that a portion of your pupils will 
endeavor to imitate it. ) 
The assignment might well consist of a number of questions 
that will suggest the humor. The following I have found to be | 
efficacious: 


1. Tell the story of the origin of the art of roasting. 
2. Find an example of anachronism in the narrative. Why did Lamb 


use it ? 
3. Translate the Latin phrases. Why did not Lamb use English ; 
equivalents ? ; 
4. Why did Lamb use such expressions as adhesive oleaginous, cream and 
quintessence, animal manna, ambrosian result ? 
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5. Why should the pig himself be grateful for being killed so young? 
6. What has the incident of the plum cake to do with the rest of the essay ? 


When the class meets for the period, the teacher may well ignore 
these questions, and with a few remarks or questions based upon 
the story of Bo-bo, pass immediately to the paragraph beginning, 
“Without placing too implicit faith in the account above given.” 
If this part of the essay be read with the intonation and emphasis 
that its humor demands, within three paragraphs most of the class 
ought to be smiling. And in the middle of the paragraph beginning, 
“There is no flavor comparable,” the whole class should be enjoy- 
ing itself. And with the paragraph about his weeping out his 
eyes, there ought to be some loud laughter. In this case the loud 
laugh bespeaks, not the vacant mind, but a highly intelligent 
appreciation of a subtle humor. 

The mock gravity and the ministerial intonation with which 
the little couplet in the next paragraph can be rendered is delight- 
ful. The pineapple part, of course, should be read in such a way 
as to bring out the contrast. The connection between the plum- 
cake incident and the rest of the essay can also be brought out 
with the voice. There is a difficult piece of reading in the paragraph 
beginning, “‘I remember an hypothesis’; but if it is read with 
pausing, the pupils have no difficulty in understanding the thought. 

Having thus had a good time with the class, some teachers 
would insist on going no farther, on the ground that appreciation, 
which is the end and aim of literary study, has been reached. 
However, I feel that this essay can be taught as composition as 
well as literature, thus serving the two aims of the English course. 
My classes study the technique of the humor to determine just 
how Lamb was able to do what he did. We search for the sources 
of the humor. And before the class period is over, we have made 
an outline on the board that looks something like the following: 


SOURCES OF HUMOR IN “THE DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG” 


I. Burlesque 
A. Unusual words dignifying the commonplace 
1. A sorry antediluvian makeshift 
2. Adhesive oleaginous 
3. Cream and quintessence 
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4. Animal manna 
5. Ambrosian result 
6. Extradomiciliate 


7. Intenerating and dulcifying 


B. Latin phases 


An 


. Mundus edibilis 
. Princeps obsoniorum 
. Amor immunditiae 


Praeludium 


. Per flagellationem extremam 


xpressions indicating mock gravity 


. With no original speck of the amor immunditiae 
. Behold him while he is doing . . . . it seemeth rather a refreshing 


warmth, etc. 


. How equably he twirleth round the string! 

. He hath wept out his pretty eyes—radiant jellies—shooting stars 

. See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he lieth! 

. Wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and 


indocility which too often accompany maturer swinehood ? 


. From these sins he is happily snatched away— 


Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade 
Death came with timely care . . 


. He hath a fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the judicious 


epicure 


. Barbecue your whole hogs to your palate, steep them in shalots, 


stuff them out with plantations of the rank and guilty garlic; you 
cannot poison them, or make them stronger than they are—but 
consider, he is a weakling, a flower 


II. Unusual figures of speech 


Ul. 


IV. 


. Broiling, the elder brother of roasting 


looks like refining a violet 
is pretty eyes—radiant jellies—shooting stars 


. The dish, his second cradle 


fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the judicious epicure 


. He is a weakling—a flower 


Anachronism 

A. The insurance offices one and all shut up shop 
B. Trial by jury 

C. Cook’s holiday 


Exaggeration 


A. It 


was feared that the very science of architecture would in no long 


time be lost to the world 
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V. An abundance of parenthetical expressions 

A. The very teeth are invited to their share of the pleasures at this banquet 
in overcoming the coy, brittle resistance with adhesive oleaginous— 
O call it not fat—but an indefinable sweetness growing up to it—the 
tender blossoming of fat—fat cropped in the bud—ttaken in the shoot— 
in the first innocence—the cream and quintessence of the child pig’s 
yet pure food—the lean, no lean, but a kind of animal manna—or, 
rather, fat and lean [if it must be so] so blended and running into 
each other, that both together make but one ambrosian result, or 
common substance 

VI. His breaking off the thread of a thought 

A. To see the extreme sensibility of that tender age, he hath wept out 
his pretty eyes—radiant jellies—shooting stars 

B. It might impart a gusto... . 


The making of this outline is a lively scene of many hand- 
wavings, interruptions, and suggestions, everyone in the class being 
anxious to make a contribution. Now the time is ripe for just one 
thing—expression. So far the work has been largely impression— 
taking in—first. the appreciation of the humor, and then, the 
main points of the outline. Now is the time to suggest that origi- 
nal dissertations be written by any who feel inclined to do so, 
using the same sources of humor in imitation of Lamb’s style. It 
is not well to make it a general assignment, for humor comes best 
spontaneously. Extra credit may well be offered as an induce- 
ment to as many as wish to attempt such a thing. If topics are 
suggested with some hints as to their treatment, there will be a 
few very good compositions handed in. Below is the work of a 
Sophomore in high school, exactly as he handed it in: 


A RUMINATION ON CHEWING GUM 


The development of chewing gum is very interesting. It was first discovered 
in the year 4091 B.C., says the Greek historian, Hispecticles to whom I am 
indebted for the following account. 

A cave man named Boo-hoo was entertaining a neighbor one hot day in 
June, when his visitor suggested, “Er, my throat is very hot and dry. After 
five whole minutes of work I’ve finished writing my name on the great stone. 
Perhaps—” 

Boo-hoo hastily interrupted him, ‘I’m very sorry, but I used my last 
bottle last week when we went on the Sunday School Picnic.” 

His little son, Gass, who had been listening attentively to everything that 
was said, spoke up, “Oh, father, aren’t you forgetting that quart up in the 
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medicine closet? I saw it this morning when I put the peroxide on my finger 
that I cut on my new Bowie-knife.”’ 

“Why, er—I had quite forgotten it. I’ll go get it right now,” replied the 
embarrassed host, looking so angry that Gass hastily retired, wondering why 
his father had looked at him in just that way. 

He found out just as soon as the visitor had gone. His father took him 
by the collar, saying, ‘‘Don’t you know enough not to speak unless you are 
spoken to? I had to give up that whole quart. I am going to tie this stick 
in your mouth to teach you not to talk so much.” 

He pulled a stick from his pocket and tied it firmly in poor Gass’s mouth. 
[It was a stick in two senses, being a piece of the viscid spruce.] 

When Boo-hoo removed the stick from his son’s mouth about an hour 
later, he noticed that Gass picked it up and returned it to his mouth, crushing 
it to a pulp with his teeth. When Boo-hoo asked for his reason he did not 
answer [his teeth were too busy chewing], but picked up another piece of 
spruce and placed it in Boo-hoo’s mouth, wide open with astonishment, 
motioning him to chew on it. 

Boo-hoo did so, thus experiencing for the first time the joys of chew- 
ing gum. 

[Here the worthy Hispecticles goes into a long narrative, telling how this 
wonderful discovery spread, but it is sufficient to say that it did spread through- 
out all the surrounding country. Finally some unknown genius conceived 
the idea of extracting the gum from the spruce before subjecting it to the 
molar forces, thus eliminating the tasteless wood. From that it was but a 
short step to the modern chewing gum.] 

I have chosen this story of the discovery of chewing gum because the 
“stick” of the story survives in the modern “stick of gum.” 

That is the history of chewing gum. Looking back over the long inter- 
vening years, who could have thought that such a delicious substance, such 
as, oh, words fail me, nothing can describe such a delectable masticatory as 
chewing gum, nay call it not chewing gum, call it rather deliciousness itself, 
princeps ciborum delicatorum, could have been born in a punishment! 

It promotes better speech. Every one knows that when one can speak 
clearly with something in his mouth, he can elocute sans faute, without any- 
thing in his mouth. Poor Demosthenes, the famous Greek orator, had to put 
stones, cold, hard, stones in his mouth to cure his stammering for lack of 
chewing gum. 

It steadies the nerves. Athletes all chew it. The first submarine failed 
to blow up its opponent because the captain, navigator, and crew did not have 
his plug of tobacco. Tobacco would not have made much difference, but who 
can imagine what would have happened if he had had a pack of chewing gum ? 
It is absolutely necessary to students in an examination or when reports 
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A DISCUSSION CONTEST 


JULIA E. GETTEMY 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


An important feature of work for Better Speech, in Detroit, 
last year, was the discussion contests for senior and intermediate 
high schools. So successful were these contests, which were 
inaugurated and carried out by the Detroit English Club, that they 
have been made an annual affair. 

A discussion contest is exactly what the name implies—a 
contest in which various subjects of common and general interest 
are informally discussed by the contestants, whose work is then 
rated by a board of judges. Its purpose is to encourage practice 
in the informal discussion of subjects of everyday interest. 

The contests were very broad reaching in their effects, the 
senior contest, in January, touching about sixteen thousand mem- 
bers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, and the intermediate 
in May reaching a much larger number. 

Preparation for the senior contest began early in September 
when a committee was appointed which consisted of one member 
from each senior high school in the city. This committee met and 
selected a group of fifteen subjects for discussion and formulated 
a set of regulations for the preliminary and final contests. In 
most of the high schools the work was commenced early in October 
when the list of fifteen subjects was presented to all the English 
sections. Each pupil was encouraged to offer in class, before his 
fellows, an informal discussion of some one or more of the subjects. 
Then elimination contests took place until one pupil was selected 
from each course of English from the tenth to the twelfth grades 
inclusive. When this was completed these six contestants entered 
into a local school or semifinal contest, by which one member was 
selected to go to the final contest. 

In several of the schools these semifinals were festive occasions 
at which the patrons of the school and members of the Board of 
Education were present. The final contest was held before the 
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Detroit English Club, and prizes were awarded by various indi- 
viduals. In May the intermediate contest was run off, having 
progressed in a similar manner. These final contests, although 
the culmination of the work in discussion, were really of secondary 
importance. The real value of the enterprise lay in the interest 
aroused in, and the practice secured by, the thousands who did not 
go to the finals. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the working of the contests 
is to give the set of directions and lists of subjects sent out by the 
committee to all the schools concerned. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE SENIOR CONTEST 
GRADES I0, 11, and 12 


1. Sources.—The sources of the subject-matter are not restricted to any 
particular magazine or newspaper. 

Since the newspapers are accessible to practically every pupil, it seems 
advisable, so far as possible, to keep at the newspaper level. 

2. Final contest.—The final contest will be held Monday, January 11, 
1921, at 4 P.M. in the Northern High School auditorium, at the regular meeting 
of the English Club. 

It is recommended that the preliminaries be held during the last week 
before the holidays. 

3. Length of speeches—The speeches in the final contest shall be not less 
than four minutes nor more than eight in length. 

Two timers with stop-watches will call time. 

A bell will be sounded at seven minutes and again at eight. 

The speaker may complete any sentence he may have begun when the bell 
sounds. 

4. Choice of topics.—Each contestant will have a choice of three topics, 
drawn in a sealed envelope. The topics will be prepared by a representative 
committee. 

The topics will be placed in the sealed envelopes by disinterested parties 
before the day of the contest. 

5. Time for preparation.— Each contestant shall draw the sealed envelope 
mentioned above one hour previous to the time he speaks. During that time 
he may organize his speech. It is advised that he write nothing more than an 
outline. Every effort should be made to prevent contestants’ delivering a 
prepared speech. Contestants shall draw eight minutes apart. 

It is advised that this plan of drawing topics be used in the preliminary 
contests in order to accustom the pupils to this method of procedure. 

6. Notes.—It is advised that no notes be used by the speakers. However, 
if notes are used, they must be on stiff cards not larger than 3 in. by 5 in. 
Such cards will be provided speakers requesting them. 
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7. Awards.—Each school is at liberty to provide suitable awards for the 
winners of the contest in that school. Such awards should be chosen as are in 
accordance with the rules of the Board of Education. 

8. Judges.— Three judges for the final contest will be chosen from a list 
agreed upon by the subcommittee on the Senior High School Discussion 
Contest. 

These judges shall not confer with each other before the contest nor until 
their written, signed decisions have been handed in. 

Judges shall be instructed to base their decisions on general effectiveness, 
which would include the consideration of the organization and mastery of 
subject-matter, delivery, and stage-presence. 

Each contestant shall be marked in percentages and ranked accordingly. 
It is advised that the marks run from 75 per cent to 95 per cent, no two being 
given the same mark. 

Each semi-final contest should be judged by a board of three judges 
chosen from outside the school. 

9. Place on program.— Contestants shall draw for places on the program 
one hour before the program begins. They shall not be identified with their 
schools. 

10. Topics.—Fifteen topics are submitted as subject-matter for the 
preliminary contest, which should be concluded in every school by December 3. 
On that date a smaller list of five subjects, chosen from the original fifteen, 
will be submitted to be used in the semi-final and final contests. 


The regulations for the intermediate contest were practically 
the same except that the time of the speeches was shorter, running 


from two to four minutes. 
Subjects used in the senior contest were as follows, the five 
starred being those used in the final: 
1. Aviation: Commercial; Experimental; Recreational 
2. U.S. Merchant Marine: Past of; Present of; Public Attention Attracted 
to; Future of 
3. Immigration: Restriction on; Classes of; Desirability of; Distribution 
of Immigrants 
4. The Natural Resources of America: Extent of; Importanceof; Variety in 
. The Noise Nuisance in Cities 
. Motion Pictures in Modern Life 
Food Supply: Importance of; Classes of; Sources of 
. Clothing: Sources of Supply; Manufacture; Styles 
. *Thrift: Advantage of; Incentives to; Methods 
10. Housing in Detroit: Present Conditions; Need for Improvement 
11. *City Recreation: Possibilities; Needs; Present Resources of Detroit 
12. Modern Methods of Advertising: Money Spent on; Pictorial; Liter- 
ary; Other Kinds of 
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13. *Transportation Problems in Detroit 
14. *Importance of Physical Well-Being 
15. *‘Fair Play” in Work and Sport 


Subjects used in the Intermediate Contest were as follows, the 
three starred being those used in the final. 


. Thrift 

. Books 

. Physical Training 

. School Children as Future Citizens 

. *Recreation and Playgrounds 

. City Life vs. Farm Life 

. Noise Nuisance in Detroit 

. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Campfire Girls 
. Advertisements 

10. Motion Pictures 

11. Wireless 

12. Babies 

13. Pets 

14. Billboards 

15. *How Detroit Could be Improved 

16. *Detroit as Ocean Port 

17. City Parks 

18. Life in America Compared with Life in —— 


The public library gave assistance by preparing clipping 
libraries which were sent out to each school as soon as the topics 
were announced. A committee from the library also made out 
and placed in the envelopes the topics for the final contests. 

The judges were selected with great care, each board, as far as 
possible, consisting of a lawyer, a club woman, and a newspaper 
man. That combination of interests was found to give the most 
consistent and satisfactory judgments. 

Everyone realizes the importance of oral expression and the 
value of interested practice in it. The discussion contest is an 
attractive incentive. While this year it was an experiment in 
Detroit, it worked out with such complete success that it is the 
intention of the English Club to repeat it annually. There is no 
doubt that it opens up a line of activities that will work advantages 
to all those taking part, and that it is in line with approved modern 
methods. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


TRAINING FOR RAPID READING 


Why can some people read so much faster than others? Have they 
learned any special tricks? Are there any methods of helping students 
acquire the ability to read rapidly ? 

In a college Freshman English class it took one man three hours and 
a half to read an article that another man read in forty minutes. The 
first one did not seem to get more out of it than the second; in fact, 
evidences were that he got less. At any rate he did not get enough 
more to warrant that much more time. The ratio is about five to one. 
When the first man has worked eight hours, the second man has finished 
his work in an hour and a half and has had six hours and a half besides. 
That difference mounts up in a week or a month or a lifetime. 

Is there anything English teachers can do about it? Are there any 
rules for rapid reading? My theory is that it is a matter of concentrat- 
ing on paragraph topic sentences. A rapid reader applies the rules of 
unity, coherence, and emphasis to his reading; he keeps the main idea 
uppermost in his mind, he sees the relative importance of the separate 
ideas at a glance, and he gives most attention to the most important 
parts. 

Rapid reading is not different in principle from careful reading; it 
is all a matter of concentration on the most important things and a 
matter of seeing the relative value of ideas. Rapid reading is not 
inaccurate reading. It is reading with a special emphasis and it requires 
concentration. Indeed, it ought to be a very means of training in con- 
centration and for careful, accurate reading. It is not even very different 
in method from exact reading. Each should train for the other. 

No matter whether the students are reading an article rapidly or 
carefully, I try to begin the discussion by asking what the most important 
idea is. Then I try to relate the other ideas to it. When I first taught, 
I used to begin at the beginning and plod straight through, and my 
recitations lacked coherence and emphasis. It is better to work down 
and around the big idea than up to it. 

All reading is more or less a matter of emphasis and emphasis 
reduces itself to topic sentences. A study of them is a tangible method 
of getting the right ideas in their proper proportions. An accurate 
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reader is one who can pick out topic sentences; a rapid reader is one 
who can pick out topic sentences rapidly. The best ideas are probably 
more often than not in topic sentences, and so assignments in which 
students mark the best sentences are interesting ways of detecting this 
proper emphasis. Sometimes it is well to make assignments so that 
students will look consciously for topic sentences. Here is an outline 
for such an assignment: 

I. Write a subtitle for the article or sum up the main idea of the article in 

one sentence. (This is to keep the main idea uppermost.) 

II. Mark the topic sentence of each paragraph. Some paragraphs do not 
have topic sentences expressed. Where there is no topic sentence stated, 
write one. 

III. Fill in the following blanks: 
1. Number of paragraphs in which the topic sentence is the first one—— 
2. Number of paragraphs in which the topic sentence is the last one———— 
3. Number of paragraphs in which the topic sentence is in the 
middle——— 
4. Number of paragraphs in which there is no topic sentence stated 
Total number of paragraphs 
IV. Total time spent on this assignment 


It is stimulating to compare the time it takes students to do the 
same thing. They do not like to be slow, poor workers even if they 
are often willing to do poor work. Sometimes it is worth while to ask 
them to read for an hour and to keep track of the number of pages they 
can do in that time. In an ordinary class I have found that some read 
eighty or ninety pages while others are reading fifteen or twenty pages. 
Comparing such figures ought to stir their competition blood a little. 
The best students as a rule read most rapidly, and it arouses interest to 


call attention to the fact. 
HELEN RAND 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AMHERST, Mass. 


A CIVIC-ART PROJECT AS MOTIVATION IN COMPOSITION 


The well-equipped, beautifully decorated building in which their 
school lives had been spent was a thing of the past; only upon memories’ 
walls hung the pictures which the fire had destroyed. In sharp contrast, 
the unadorned spaces of the recently finished building brought dis- 
satisfaction and the feeling of a pressing need. With eager faces and 
anxious voices the 8B English class surrounded their teacher, imploring 
suggestions for securing something to relieve this distressing bareness. 
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After several plans had been discussed and discarded, it was decided 
to secure an art exhibit, to be held for a week. Straightway the pupils 
began to organize for the work to be done. The teacher, realizing 
the opportunities which had come to her, wisely withheld from the 
pupils much of the advance advertising matter provided by the art 
company. Upon receipt of the reply to their class letter concerning the 
date of exhibition, the pupils began competitive work on posters. 

Advance notices were prepared by the class for the daily newspapers; 
permission was obtained from shopkeepers for the display of posters; 
and letters were written to various talented people asking them to take 
some part in short programs for evening entertainments. Each accept- 
ance was courteously acknowledged. 

The attendance of the lower-grade pupils presented another problem 
to be solved. ‘We can’t have them running around annoying people,”’ 
“Tisn’t fair to keep them out,” “They don’t know enough to look at 
pictures like these,’ were some of the remarks overheard by the teacher. 
Here, again, was an opportunity too valuable to be ignored. Tactfully 
influenced by the teacher, the class asked if they might take the English 
period each day during the remainder of the week for helping the younger 
ones to enjoy some one picture, through hearing its story, or something 
of interest about the artist who painted it. 

The next English period presented an interesting scene, in which 
awkward, overgrown boys carefully guided groups of youngsters to 
their favorite pictures, where they told without self-consciousness some- 
thing of the stories, as they had been able to learn about them. That the 
combined teacher and community motives “put the message over’’ was 
proved by the listening children. 

“You get more when things are pointed out to you,” said one. 
“Yes, and that old lady said it had been pleasanter for her to be shown 
about,” said another. There followed the formation of another com- 
mittee which made the request to the teacher: ‘Will you help us to 
say something easy and pleasant to make strangers feel at home when 
they come in?” 

At the end of the week the members of the class could think and 
talk of little but the amount of money they had made, the pictures they 
wished to purchase, and the places in which they were to hang them. 
But the teacher thought of the increased ability to express, through 
speech and deed, the real meaning of true citizenship—and said nothing. 

Harriet M. STONE 


STATE NORMAL-TRAINING SCHOOL 
WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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HENRY V AS A DOCUMENT 


In teaching Henry V one usually accepts the view that here Shake- 
spere was delineating his ideal man of action. The class is shown how 
little attention Henry devotes to ethical and legal problems. He accepts 
Canterbury’s assurance that his claim to the throne is just. On the 
other hand, his marching fearlessly straight onward in every practical 
emergency shows an absolute self-reliance. He succeeds too. The 
patriotic fervor of the speeches is brought out by reading them to the 
class. The glory of the final submission of France is presented as an 
achievement to be remembered with exalted pride. The pupil thus 
carries away at least a faint notion of the feeling the play inspired in 
Elizabethan audiences. 

Should this unquestioning apprehension and acceptance of the play 
be the goal of the teacher? Is it justifiable to assume that the play 
represents the life of nations truly? Should the pupil build up notions 
of international justice based on such an interpretation ? 

So far as the picture of Henry is concerned, the play seems true 
enough. He was eminently a man of action. No one gathers from the 
play how much executive ability Henry had. He had to raise the 
army by indenture or contract. He would contract with a particular 
nobleman to provide so many men-at-arms, that is, cavalry in heavy 
armor, and somany archers. Henry apparently attended to such matters 
himself and organized the expedition by personal oversight. He like- 
wise provided by personal exertion the shipping to take the army to 
France. Besides, there was the problem of financing. Forced loans— 
as far as we can see, without interest—were far from sufficient. The 
crown jewels had to be pledged. Even then Henry could not in many 
cases pay his noblemen at all. Only the military success of the expedi- 
tion saved the kingdom from bankruptcy, and that success was due to 
Henry’s ability and personal vigilance during the campaign. 

Yet the play leaves a queer notion of the breadth of his powers. 
Dramatic requirements led Shakespere to picture him as judge, pros- 
ecutor, and jury in dealing with Cambridge’s conspiracy. As a matter 
of fact, the king took no part in his trial. The Duke of Clarence pre- 
sided over the court of peers which judged Cambridge, Scrope, and Grey 
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guilty of treason. The king intervened only to save them from the dis- 
graceful penalty of hanging. What is the teacher’s duty here? Should 
he dwell merely on the striking dramatic effects? Or should he pay 
some heed to the fine English tradition of personal liberty revealed even 
in this medieval trial ? 

The claim to the throne is apparently too labyrinthine a subject to 
take up with a class. A study of the detailed arguments merely dulls 
the interest. Perhaps some ex cathedra statements can be made. 
Henry had no claim whatever to the French throne, but fancied he 
inherited Edward III’s old claims. The play pictures Henry as flaunted 
in outrageous fashion by the Dauphin. That was an old tradition and 
a dramatic necessity. Should the teacher reveal the truth? The 
French made every concession possible to the English demands. They 
even sent ambassadors to Henry to make a last effort to meet his demands 
in order ‘‘to prevent the shedding of innocent or Christian blood.” 
Henry was determined on war. 

One of the most memorable passages in the play is Henry’s solilo- 
quy on the mockery of court forms and regal pomp. The rhetorical mag- 
nificence of his meditations and their dramatic appropriateness can be 
made the subject of admiring study. Should the student be left with 
this feeling? The impressive contrast between the happy peasant and 
the careworn king may make one forget to inquire just how fortunate 
the life of the agricultural laborer really was. If we consider that most 
of them were still serfs in Henry’s time, and that the memories of the 
Peasant’s Revolt of the preceding generation were still fresh, we cannot 
hold their lot one of unrelieved happiness. Henry’s industry and love 
of justice did establish order and security, and to that extent added to 
the content of the rural population. Shakespere, of course, was think- 
ing of his own time. If we consider the poverty of the peasant farmer 
of Elizabethan England, the bleak, dark hut in which he had to spend 
the winter, living on salt meat and no vegetables, and the starvation 
that might come with a failure of the crops, we must conclude that he 
could not be happy as a king. Moreover, are we to teach our young 
Americans that happiness is to be found “in gross brain’’ that “little 
wots”’ of the causes of national prosperity? In short, is our teaching 
to stop with the dramatic fitness of the speech ? 

In the last place, are the stunning victory at Agincourt and the 
humiliating conditions of the Treaty of Troyes to leave on our children 
the impression that the war came to a glorious conclusion for England ? 
Historically, the treaty was the result, not of Agincourt, but of the 
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murder of John, Duke of Burgundy, by the party of the Dauphin. 
Though the treaty marks the height of British power in the Middle 
Ages, it was not an unmixed good. It was not assented to by the Dau- 
phin and his supporters. ‘The war dragged on for some thirty-five years. 
Only two years later the incessant campaigning brought Henry himself 
to his death at the age of thirty-five before he had ever seen the son that 
had been born. The reign of that son, Henry VI, was distracted by the 
necessity of continuing the conflict in France, even though it brought the 
government to the verge of bankruptcy. The ultimate loss of French 
territory led to civil war at home and the murder of both Henry VI and 
his son. The day on which Henry V decided to break the twenty-five 
year truce of 1396 was not after all fortunate for England. Should 
the play be taught to show our coming citizens that Henry’s conquest 
of France was a glorious achievement? Or should the teacher depart 
from Shakespere to show that the war was after all a disaster ? 
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EDITORIAL 


The neighborhood of Boston is the richest section of America 
in historical and literary tradition. Here it was that the Pilgrims 
landed. Their intense convictions and their customs 


- Sacra have so permeated the best life of our country that 
Trip many people date the foundation of our nation from 


their coming. Here, too, was the greatest center of 
the agitation which led to the War of Independence. Here were 
fought the first battles of that war. Here was founded Harvard 
University, the first great center of higher learning in the New 
World. Naturally enough, here was the first literary capital of 
the United States. The majority of the great American authors 
before the Civil War belong to this region. Moreover the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims, proud of their ancestry and tenacious of their 
tradition, have done well in preserving the relics of their great fore- 
fathers. Plymouth Rock, Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, Bunker 
Hill Monument, the Washington kim, the Longfellow House, are 
but a few of these shrines which it would be well for every Ameri- 
can citizen to visit. Certainly every teacher of English who can 
should have a personal acquaintance with them. 

Geographically, also, Boston is a good place about which to 
center a summer vacation. Itself on the ocean, its climate is 
sharply different from that of Des Moines, where so many teachers 
fried last July. Besides, the Maine coast, that paradise of the 
vacationist, is within easy reach. The journey to Boston can 
hardly fail in itself to be a pleasure, since almost all of it includes 
mountain scenery or a sea voyage. 

This year the National Education Association and the National 
Council of Teachers of English meet in Boston. The National 
Council will hold a joint session with the Library Department of 
the N.E.A. which will be devoted to home reading. Our independ- 
ent meeting will consider chiefly the problem of “Extra Work for 
Superior Ability.” 
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Railroad fares have been reduced somewhat. On this occasion 
special rates, with stopover privileges, are available. There is 
evidence that teachers still receiving the juster compensation 
necessarily granted during the war find that as prices fall they are 
better situated financially than ever before. They have traveled 
very little during the last five years. The natural expectation is 
that thousands will attend the Boston meetings, and that teachers 
of English will be there in larger proportion than others. 


A group of university graduates recently visiting a certain 
excellent primary teacher came away exclaiming at the skill the 
children had acquired. The unprompted and effec- 
tive use of a table of contents by first-graders amazed 
the visitors. ‘“‘Why, she talks to those children just 
as if they were grown up!” said one. “And they understand her,”’ 
came the chorus. ‘Yes, and use the same big words with ease 
and propriety,” added another. That primary teacher often 
remarks that we continually insult the intelligence of children. 

Earnest high-school and college teachers of composition fre- 
quently complain, ‘Our pupils haven’t any ideas. Theme-reading 
is such wearisome business!’’ Perhaps their pupils’ intelligence 
has been insulted by too much simplifying and mechanizing of the 
work. Perhaps if they were offered a fair intellectual and social 
challenge— 

When the composition teacher but proposes interesting topics 
cr problems and makes the pupils feel that the responsibility is 
upon them, they discover ideas even if they have to ransack the 
library and interview every celebrity in the community. Every 
teacher who gives them a thorough trial is surprised at their effort 
and astonished at their success. Excellence of form is not in itself 
an aim which allures youth, but the mastery of form as a means of 
communicating valued ideas does constitute a challenge to which 
youth responds. 


Challenging 
Youth 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEW ENGLAND 

At the March meeting of the New England Association of Teachers 
of English the secretary reported a membership of just over nine hundred 
persons, distributed over thirty-five states—the New England member- 
ship, naturally, preponderating. 

The general topic of the meeting, which was in charge of the president, 
Miss Katharine Shute, of the Boston Normal School, was the improve- 
ment of English instruction by the wider use of nature-study. Direct 
observation should be encouraged in the pupils, with the realization 
that the truthful portrayal of what the pupil has seen is the real object 
sought by the teacher. Nature-study might become a counter-attraction 
to less desirable things, such as the movie and the dance. 

Miss Forbes’s remarks on modern poetry brought out the thought 
that poetry of ideas is usually better appreciated by boys and girls than 
poetry of nature. Modern poetry has the advantage over standard 
poetry of being more readily understood—language setting and subject 
come more within the ken of the modern boy. She mentioned Mase- 
field’s Reynard the Fox as a poem that had been devoured by her pupils. 

Mr. George Browne’s illustrated discussion of summer journeyings 
through our national parks afforded much pleasure—aesthetic and 
sympathetic—to the members of the association. His remarks on the 
subject of what lies behind our feeling for and appreciation of the 
beauties of natural scenery were new and striking. 

We are progressing very comfortably in a quiet way, and look 
forward to another year of friendly help and co-operation. The officers 
for 1922-23 are: President, Professor K. G. T. Webster, Harvard 
University; vice-president, Miss Sally Freeman Dawes, Quincy High 
School; secretary-treasurer, A. Bertram deMille, Winthrop Highlands, 
Massachusetts; editor, Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University; 
executive committee (with the above) Orren H. Smith, Northwestern 
College; Dr. C. A. Cockayne, Springfield Technical High School; Miss 
Caroline M. Doonan, Newton Technical High School; Dr. Percy W. 
Long, State Department of Education; Professor Ada L. Snell, Mount 


Holyoke College. 
A. B. DE MILLE 


WINTHROP HIGHLANDS 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the New Hampshire Association of 
Teachers of English was held at the high school, Concord, January 28, 
1922. At the morning session, Miss Murphy, of Manchester, spoke 
on the advantages of a European trip to teachers of English. Miss 
Swain, of Laconia, gave a summary of the ideas of a dozen superintend- 
ents in regard to the faults of teachers of English. In the informal 
discussion Mr. Clayton, of Concord, spoke on co-operation and the 
findings of the Concord survey. At the business meeting which followed, 
the reports of the committee were made and the following officers for 
1922 were elected: President, Miss Edith Swain, of Laconia High 
School; vice-president from senior high schools: Miss Mildred Flynn, 
of Dover High School; vice-president from junior high schools: Miss 
Agnes Gardner, of Nashua Junior High School; vice-president from 
private schools: Mrs. Clara Currier, of Proctor Academy; secretary- 
treasurer: Miss Minna Boomer, of Portsmouth High School; librarian: 
Mr. Francis T. Clayton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Concord. 
The executive committee (in addition to the officers) now consists of: 
Dr. Alfred E. Richards, New Hampshire State College; Mrs. Blanche 
Butterfield, Berlin High School; Mr. Thomas K. Fisher, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord. 

An informal luncheon was served at the school. 

At the afternoon session Assistant Professor Pottle, of New 
Hampshire State College, outlined the purpose and working plans of 
the New Hampshire College Interscholastic Debating League, and 
Mr. May, Deputy Commissioner of Education, spoke upon the topic, 


“What Is a Book ?”’ 
Minna G. Boomer, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA MEETING 


The fourth annual conference of the North Carolina Council of 
English Teachers was held at the North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, on March 17-18, 1922, with a representative attendance 
of teachers from the high schools and colleges of the state. Professor 
Charles Swain Thomas, of Boston, made the chief address before the 
council, and also conducted an interesting round table session on the 
second day of the conference. Mr. Thomas spoke on “Literary Appeals 
That We and Our Students Can Cultivate.’”’ He pointed out the three 
appeals in literature teaching—to the intellect, to the emotions, and to 
the will. Miss Eleanor Stratton, of the Asheville High School, discussed 
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“Special Problems in English Composition.” Miss Stratton exhibited 
many of the “projects’’ carried out by the students throughout the year. 
She urged as great publicity as possible for the written work, and thought 
each exercise should lead to a definite, concrete end. Professor Edwin 
F. Shewmake, of Davidson College, spoke on ‘‘ Writing through Read- 
ing.”’ Professor A. C. Hall, of the North Carolina College for Women, 
made an interesting report on the last meeting of the National Council 
of English Teachers, which he attended as director from the North 
Carolina Council. 

A most interesting report of a special committee on ‘Minimum 
Requirements”’ was presented by the chairman, Professor C. A. Hibbard, 
of the University of North Carolina. Professor Hibbard’s committee 
has been working for the past year on this report, which suggests 
minimum requirements for achievements in English composition for 
each year from the third year of the graded school through the high 
school. The report deals with practical things that can be done, and 
will be published as soon as possible for general distribution to English 
teachers throughout the state. Another committee, with Miss Laura 
Tillett, of the Raleigh High School, as chairman, has brought together 
a useful collection of pamphlets, bulletins, and magazine articles bearing 
on various phases of English teaching. These ‘‘ English Libraries’”’ will 
be made available to the teachers of the state. 

During the coming year the council will make a study into the 
conditions governing the teaching of English in the schools of North 
Carolina and a special committee will report on these conditions at next 
year’s meeting. Professor C. A. Hibbard was elected president of the 
council for next year; Miss Eleanor Stratton, of Asheville, was elected 
vice-president; Miss Meta Eppler, of the Durham High School, secre- 
tary; and Professor Richard H. Thornton, of the North Carolina College 
for Women, reportorial secretary. Professor Hibbard and Professor 
A. C. Hall were elected as directors of the National Council. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENGLISH 
Since 1917, the North Central Association has had no representation 
on the National Committee for Uniform College Entrance Requirements 
in English. In 1921, the Commission on Unit Course and Curricula, in 
view of this situation, appointed a Committee on English for the purpose 
of considering the following questions: 
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1. Shall the North Central Association permit the present situation 
to continue ? 

2. Shall the North Central Association again seek representation 
in the Conference on Uniform College Entrance Requirements in 
English ? 

3. Shall the North Central Association formulate college entrance 
requirements of its own to meet the special requirements of North 
Central secondary schools and colleges ? 

The Committee appointed to consider these questions consists of 
Clarence Stratton, director of English in the Public Schools of Cleveland; 
Miss May McKittrick, head of the English Department in the East 
Technical High School, Cleveland; Charles L. Spain, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Detroit; Fred N. Scott, professor of rhetoric in the 
University of Michigan; E. H. Kemper McComb, principal of the 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis; C. S. Pendleton, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Winnetka, Illinois; R. L. Lyman, 
professor of English in the University of Chicago; Henry S. Crane, 
examiner for the Chicago Board of Education; T. W. Gosling, superin- 
tendent of schools, Madison, Wis.; Marjorie H. Nicolson, instructor in 
English, University of Minnesota; Sarah T. Muir, head of the English 
Department of the Lincoln High School at Lincoln, Nebraska; E E. 
Chiles, Ben Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis; Frederick H. 
Bair, superintendent of schools at Colorado Springs; J. W. Searson, 
professor of English, University of Nebraska; Edwin L. Miller, director 
of Languages in Detroit, Chairman. 

This committee met in Chicago at Thanksgiving and decided to 
formulate a series of new entrance requirements for the North Central 
Association. It met again in Chicago on February 27-28 and adopted 
the report which follows, recommending that North Central Colleges 
be asked to print it in their catalogues as a statement of college entrance 
requirements. Both report and recommendation were adopted 
unanimously by the North Central Association at its session Saturday, 
March 18, 1922. 

COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

1. The high-school course in English should be organized primarily 
with reference to basic personal and social needs. 

2. To the study of English should be devoted not less than five units 
in Grades VII-XII, with additional electives in Grade XI or Grade XII. 

3. English comprises two subjects, language-composition and 
literature-reading. 
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4. Though related, these involve radically different pedagogical 
methods. Hence in the course of study they should be separated. 
This does not mean, however, that literature is not to be used in the 
composition class. Effective expression is helped by the use of literary 
models and constant insistence upon good, fluent, and accurate expression 
in all subject-matter classes, including those in literature. The separa- 
tion of literature-teaching from composition-teaching makes possible 
the selection and use of the right models. 

5. The aim of composition-teaching is to give the learner the power 
to communicate his ideas to others. Its subject-matter is the whole 
body of the pupil’s ideas, emotions, and aspirations. Its medium is 
the English language. It therefore touches life everywhere and touches 
literature every time a pupil has an opinion to express either orally or 
in writing, because literature furnishes models of expression. 

6. Since it touches life everywhere, composition can be taught 
successfully only through the interest of English teachers in the writing 
and speaking of pupils in all subjects and through the supervision of all 
teachers in the oral and written reports of their own pupils. 

7. Language-composition includes several subjects, among them 
being oral expression, grammar, rhetoric, and written expression (which 
includes spelling, punctuation, and capitalization). It is best taught 
by the following cycle of processes: (1) the choice of subject; (2) the 
gathering of material; (3) the organization of material; (4) oral composi- 
tion; (5) written composition; (6) revision; (7) publication. 

8. The aim of literature-reading instruction is to develop in pupils 
the power to understand, feel, and appreciate the ideas, emotions, and 
aspirations of others. As a vehicle by which thought and feeling about 
subject-matter are transferred from mind to mind, it touches all content 
subjects. 

9. Like composition, literature includes several subjects, among 
them being reading both silent and oral, oral and written discussion, 
declamation, dramatization and dramatic presentation, and the history 
of literature. 

10. The study of literature should create in pupils a desire to read 
and the habit of reading. It should be conducted so as to form in the 
learner well-defined tastes with regard to the type and the quality of 
his reading and so as to enable him independently to select books for 
his avocational and vocational reading. This means the provision in 
the classroom of many books of many types and the abandonment of 
that type of course of study which tries to satisfy these aims by the 
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use of a very limited number of books. It does not mean that the 
intensive study of a few great books should be eliminated. 

11. The individualization of instruction is of great importance. 
For example, children whose language habits are natively correct should 
be excused from drill lessons in grammar and other drill subjects. On 
the literature side this principle should operate so as greatly to increase 
the amount of independent reading. 

12. At the end of Grade VI pupils should be able: (1) to express 
clearly and consecutively, either in speech or writing, ideas which are 
familiar; (2) to avoid gross grammatical errors; (3) to compose and 
mail a letter; (4) to spell their own vocabulary; (5) to read silently 
and after one reading reproduce the substance of a simple story, news 
item, or letter; (6) to read aloud readily and intelligently simple news 
items, lessons from textbooks, or literature of such difficulty as ‘‘The 
Ride of Paul Revere” or Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’; (7) to quote 
accurately and understandingly several short poems, such as Bennet’s 
“The Flag Goes By” and Emerson’s ‘The Mountain and the Squirrel.”’ 

13. Building upon this foundation, when it exists, and upon the 
actual attainments of pupils when it does not exist, there should be 
organized in each high school a course in English to meet the aims and 
principles set forth above. The details of such a course must vary to 
satisfy the requirements of different communities and of pupils of 
different grades of intelligence. A highly condensed outline of such 
a course follows: 

To composition and literature, alternating by semesters or by shorter 
periods, should be assigned five recitations or conferences of forty-five minutes 
a week, or an equivalent. General or home reading by individuals should be 
required throughout. Proper emphasis should be placed both upon speaking 
and writing and upon oral and silent reading. 

GRADE VII 

A. Composition.—The materials for composition in Grade VII should be 
derived from the children’s play; their work in school and out; their direct 
observation of processes, scenes, objects and occupations; the books they read; 
and their imagination. The nature and spirit of written work most appropriate 
for this grade may be found in informal letter-writing which draws its content 
from the sources named earlier in this paragraph. Formal compositions and 
themes assigned as such should be discouraged. 

B. Minimum essentials.—To secure correctness there must be attained a 
mastery of certain fundamentals in the technique of language. In Grade VII 
there should be investigation of the language habits of all pupils so that instruc- 
tion may begin at the proper level. The aim should be to master these topics: 
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recognition of the parts of speech by function; subject and predicate, object, 
predicate noun, and adjective; inflection of nouns and personal pronouns for 
number and case; the idea of tense; clauses and phrases as groups of words 
with the functions of single words; and necessary punctuation. Words used 
in all school subjects must be spelled correctly. 

C. Reading.—For the general reading in this and the following grades there 
should be provided a wide range of books, papers, and magazines dealing with 
wholesome living, worthy home membership, vocations, citizenship, the worthy 
use of leisure, and right conduct. Poetry, fiction, science, art, ethics, civics, 
sociology, history, biography, and travel should be included, both new and 
classic. For class work in Grade VII some of the shorter poems of Longfellow 
and Whittier, Miles Standish, Evangeline, The Great Stone Face, Rip Van 
Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Treasure Island, The Gold Bug, Stories 
of King Arthur, and The Jungle Books are of about the right grade of difficulty. 

D. Individual needs.—In line with the foregoing paragraphs, in Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX there must be recognition of the wide range of differences in 
language attainment found in any group of pupils. By the use of objective 
measurements weaknesses and proficiencies may be discovered, the needs of 
individuals diagnosed, and suitable materials of instruction determined. 
Instruction in language control must increasingly turn away from uniform class 
procedure toward differentiation and adaptation to individual needs. 


GRADE VII 


A. Composition.—In addition to the composition materials suggested for 
Grade VII it is advisable in Grade VIII to use civic questions, imaginary 
journeys, admirable characters in life or books, questions of school life, and 
trips. These subjects may be treated in expositions, narratives, descriptions, 
conversations, discussions, and letters. Particular attention should be given, 
in this and all subsequent grades, to the art of making well-organized, fluent, 
and correct recitations and reports in other subjects. Progress should be made 
in the planning of themes, and manipulation of sentences, spelling, and punctu- 
ation. 

B. Grammar.—The study of grammar in Grade VIII should add a mastery 
of the essential elements of the sentence (subject, predicate, modifiers, con- 
nectives), of clauses as parts of compound and complex sentences, of common 
and proper nouns, of classes of pronouns, of the person, number, and voice of 
verbs, of the classification and comparison of adjectives and adverbs, of the 
choice of prepositions, of conjunctions as co-ordinating and subordinating. 

C. Reading.—As material for class work in literature in Grade VIII some 
of the short poems of Holmes, Lanier, Riley, and Field, Snowbound, The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Horatius, The Tales of a Wayside Inn, Norse myths, Cooper’s 
novels, Kidnapped, Captains Courageous, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Franklin’s Autobiography, and Warner’s 
In the Wilderness offer a reasonable range. 
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GRADE IX 

A. Composition.—Particular vocations and current events may be added 
in Grade IX to the composition materials. The most available means of 
attaining clearness, force, and interest in composition should be presented 
informally; the chief features of explanation and narrative should be learned 
inductively; much drill should be devoted to social and business letters, 
spelling, word structure, and punctuation. At the end of Grade IX a pupil 
should be able to avoid any ordinary error in grammar, to improve expression 
by varying grammatical structure, and to write good social and business letters. 

B. Grammar.—Such grammar should be taught as is necessary for use or 
to supplement previous deficiencies. 

C. Reading.—Among the poems suitable for Grade IX are ‘‘ Hervé Riel,” 
“The Courtin’,” ‘“‘The Lady of the Lake,” ‘To a Skylark,” “‘The Concord 
Hymn,” ‘‘On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” ‘‘My Captain,” ‘“‘To 
Helen.” Poe’s Purloined Letter, Hawthorne’s Ambitious Guest, O. Henry’s 
Chaparral Prince, Davis’ Gallegher, and Hale’s Man Without a Country are the 
kind of stories recommended for this grade. Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, and 
Kim are desirable novels; Julius Caesar is the best play; Irving’s Christmas 
Sketches are useful; and Palmer’s Odyssey and Bryant’s J/iad (in part), with 
related myths, are well-nigh indispensable. 


GRADE X 


A. Composition.—To the work in composition Grade X brings a wide range 
of new school studies, social relations, and knowledge of the world’s work and 
play. In the field of rhetoric it is the time to study the building of paragraphs, 
sentence manipulation (particularly clearness through connectives, the correct 
placing of modifiers, and unmistakable reference), conciseness, word-building. 
Spelling and punctuation must not be forgotten. To the forms already used 
may now be added telegrams, news stories, editorials, advertisements, and 
the dramatization of situations. The products should be greater clearness and 
force in speech and writing, increased power of persuasion, ability to handle 
the simple problems of business correspondence, and the habit of using the 
newspaper rightly. 

B. Reading.—For poetry in Grade X, ‘“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,” ‘‘Ulysses,”’ “‘The Eve of St. Agnes,” ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,” 
The Idylls of the King, ‘Bannockburm,” and ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum” are 
recommended; for plays, Henry V, As You Like It, The Bluebird, The Piper, 
and Abraham Lincoln; for fiction, Lorna Doone, Silas Marner, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Ben Hur; for other prose, The Alhambra, Travels with a Donkey, 
Burroughs’ Essays, Lincoln’s ‘Gettysburg Address.” 


GRADE XI 


A. Composition.—In Grade XI the work in composition should become 
more definitely technical. The secrets of literary effect should be studied. 
Outlines, themes, debates, parliamentary usage, related letters, short articles, 
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editorials, and descriptions may be produced. Particular emphasis must be 
placed on wealth of material, effective organization, and correct technique. 

B. Literaiture—Some attention should be given in Grades XI and XII 
to the history of literature. This may be illustrated by Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Milton’s Minor Poems, She Stoops to Conquer, Boswell, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Macaulay’s Essays, and the novels of Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, and George Eliot. Provision should also be made for the study 
of speeches on citizenship and of the best modern prose and verse. 


GRADE XII 


A. Composition—In Grade XII pupils who have done with credit the 
work outlined for previous grades should be permitted to follow up their 
special interests in order to prepare them for their vocations. Among such 
special interests are newspaper work, commercial correspondence, advertising, 
debating, the short story, verse writing, dramatization, scientific description. 
Pupils who show marked deficiency in the work outlined for previous years, 
on the other hand, should be given individual attention or grouped in drill 
classes according to their needs. 

B. Literature—Similarly in literature there may be in Grade XII a number 
of courses, to be elected by pupils according to their aptitudes. Among these 
might be the drama, the novel, short stories, speeches, essays, poetry, or the 
work of a single author. 

Three possible organizations, indeed, may be suggested for the literature 
work in Grades X, XI, and XII. First, Grade X may be devoted to a chrono- 
logical survey of American and Grades XI and XII to a chronological survey 
of English literature. Second, each grade may be set aside for the study of 
one or more types of literature, each to be traced historically. Third, books 
may be selected with a view to proper variety within the range of the tastes of 
a given group of pupils. 


14. To attain the ends outlined above, encouragement should be 
given to school papers, dramatics, debating, public speaking, literary 
clubs, and such other agencies as supply proper motivation to students. 

15. The number of pupils in composition classes must not be 
excessive. 

16. Suitable libraries, trained librarians, and special instruction in 
the use of libraries are necessary. 

17. Special English rooms, equipped with books and filing devices 
are as necessary as are laboratories for the study of biology, chemistry, 
and physics. 

18. Properly trained teachers are indispensable. 

19. At the end of Grade XII, the average graduate should possess 
a working knowledge of the esentials of good usage, should be interested 
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in the correct and fluent use of the English language both in speech and 
writing; as an ideal at least should regard slovenly English as being 
in the same category with soiled hands; should have a habit of correct 
speech; and should possess some power in its effective use. On the 
appreciation side he should know the main facts of the history of English 
and American literature and be familiar with a few great books (say some 
of Homer, some of Shakespeare, and some of the Bible); should have 
an interest in reading and a somewhat cultivated taste in books; should 
have the habit of reading for pleasure; and should possess the power 
to read intelligently. 

The foregoing plan should be conceived of as temporary and subject 
to revision in the light of further study and experience. The committee 
regards it as sufficiently conservative and at the same time progressive 
enough to justify its adoption at the present time, but recommends that 
it be revised at intervals of three or four years so that full advantage 
may be taken of the best modern thought and experience. For example, 
the establishment of clinics in spelling, handwriting, and silent reading 
may be safely recommended at this time as experiments which may 
ultimately result in a better adjustment of the English teacher’s load, 
in important reductions in the cost of English teaching, and in the 
improvement of the product of that teaching. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE POETRY OF THOMAS HARDY 


A discriminating analysis of the poetry of Thomas Hardy, by J. M. 
Hone, appears in the Living Age under date of April 1, reprinted from the 
London Mercury of February. ‘Opinion,’ says Mr. Hone, “‘in regard 
to the poetry of Mr. Thomas Hardy is curiously divided. There are 
some—perhaps only a few, but they are persons of consideration—who 
have not hesitated to say that he stands out in the present age, for his 
verse alone, as a supreme master.” Others frankly condemn the poet. 
The critic admits, “It is certainly true that Mr. Hardy has qualified 
more than once for inclusion in an anthology of the Hundred Worst 
Poems by Famous Writers.” Still a third class of readers “scarcely 
think of Mr. Hardy as a poet at all.”” Mr. Hone feels that in a discussion 
of Hardy’s poetry the essayist has two tasks: one to account for “the 
bad work which he has—so astonishingly !—let see the light;’’ the other 


to study the poet’s philosophy, “for no other English poet of Mr. 
Hardy’s lifetime and rank has made so determined an attempt to present 
a consistent attitude toward the world.” 
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Three poems he cites—‘“‘Ah, Are You Digging on My Grave?” 
“By Her Aunt’s Grave,” “Royal Sponsors”—as “curious in that Mr. 
Hardy should have imagined that he or anyone else could have brought 
the thing off.” He calls the plots “horrid” and says that “ Mr. Hardy 
is fond of ‘poetizing among the tombs’ as Nietzsche said of Dante.” 

You do not go to Hardy’s poems “‘to learn the beauty of resignation,”’ 
says Mr. Hone; ‘‘search in them for the moral wisdom of Marcus 
Aurelius and you will be disappointed; but they are almost perfect as 
the self-expression of a poet for whom memory has become the whole of 
reality.” Mr. Hone closes with the observation that Hardy’s love of 
country is “‘something wholly natural, with roots in the soil, and free of 
all suspicion of contact with current literary and political affectations.” 

The same issue of the Living Age carries one of Hardy’s lyrics 
entitled “Voices from Things Growing.’”’ In each stanza some person 
long dead addresses himself to “‘Sir or Madam”’ in the voice of a bird, 
an oak tree, a laurel or “something growing” and identifies himself as 
Fanny Hurd or Bachelor Bowning or someone else. 

SARAH T. MUIR 


LincoLtn HicH ScHOoL 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


HIGH-SCHOOL SPELLING 


John A. Lester, of the Hill School, presents in the February and 
March numbers of the Journal of Educational Psychology ‘‘A Study of 
High School Spelling Material’ based upon the errors in the English 
papers presented to the College Entrance Examination Board in the 
years 1913-19. He found 2,602 words misspelled, and 14,002 mis- 
spellings; 1o words were responsible for more than 6 per cent of the 
errors; 50 words for nearly 20 per cent; and 775 words for practically 
75 per cent. The ten most missed words with the number of errors 
for each were too (167), its (160), believe (77), together (73), their (66), 
principal (63), committee (62), therefore (61), separate (61), pleasant (59). 
One-fourth of these misspellings are due to derivatives and one-half 
to carelessness and inattention rather than ignorance. Each word has 
one prevailing, typical misspelling, which on the average accounts for 
three-quarters of theerrors. Classified for the sake of teaching, the errors 
fall into the following major groups: word-compounding 15.9 per cent; 
prefixes and suffixes 15.4 per cent; confusion due to like sound or 
appearance 13.3 per cent; mispronunciation 12.1 per cent; use of the 
apostrophe 8.2 per cent. Seventeen other classes account for the other 
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40 per cent of the misspellings. The four commonest and most useful 
rules cover conjointly less than 12 per cent of the total errors. Mr. 
Lester concludes that spelling instruction in high schools should be based 
upon the word frequencies in the misspellings actually occurring in free 
written composition, that the words should be presented with insistent 
emphasis upon those critical points that cause three quarters of the errors, 
and that the formation of habits of accuracy and attention in writing 
and in revising written work is of paramount importance. 


GEOGRAPHY IN HOME READING 


In the School Review for March, Hazel E. Koch discusses “The 
Value of Books Recommended for High-School Students in Widening 
the Geographical Horizon.’’ Following the Report on Reorganization 
of English in Secondary Schools, she considers not merely acquaintance 
with the physical features of other countries but also the development 
of international human sympathy. Her assumption is that this imagi- 
native experience with other lands and peoples should be a prominent 
feature of the home reading. Miss Koch finds the various parts of the 
United States adequately revealed, England satisfactorily pictured, 
France and Canada not so well revealed; Greece, Italy, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Spain, Palestine, and India need more general and 
frequent attention; and other parts of the globe receive entirely 
inadequate treatment. She therefore calls for a search of our literature 
to find books which will cover these bare spots, and for the provision 
by translation or creation of materials still needed. 


COMMUNITY-LIFE ENGLISH 


Believers in the teaching of composition by means of undertakings 
will applaud Howard C. Hill’s third article on the “Opportunities for 
Correlation between Community Life and English,’’ which appears in 
the March issue of the School Review. He shows conclusively that com- 
munity life provides subject-matter in which children can be interested, 
and topics concerning which each pupil knows or can find out something 
that his mates do not know; in short, it provides pupils with something 
to say and a real audience. As in the preceding articles on the same 
topic, Mr. Hill assumes a combined civics-and-English course. The 
three articles are now available as a reprint. 
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A QUARTET OF COMPOSITION BOOKS 


The chief reason for grouping the four texts to be considered at this 
time is the fact that they are all so different from each other—quite as 
different as the various voices in a mixed quartet. Three of the books 
to be considered have come from the press within the last twelve months 
and should therefore be expected to show as much of the modern influence 
as do the recent books for the junior high school. The other one 
appeared during the war and is very little known to the English teachers 
of the country. There is one trait these texts have in common: no year 
is assigned for their use. Perhaps an exception should be made in the 
case of Effective Expression, which, the author says, is designed for use 
in all the years of the high school and in the first year of college. There 
is more than a faint suspicion that if the authors had had specific levels 
of work definitely in mind, the texts might be more vital. 

Mr. Edgar’s book’ carries a title which will appeal mightily to most 
teachers of English. We are all looking for the minimum and many of 
us are tired of having this phrase confined to grammar and mechanics. 
A Minimum Course in Rhetoric therefore sounds attractive. To heighten 
this impression Mr. Edgar has confined his text to eighty-seven pages 
and then added some hundreds of pages of appendix material. However, 
the first few appendixes are hints on writing which most of us would 
consider as matters of rhetoric, and farther on there is another ten-page 
appendix of optional rhetorical principles for advanced students. Be- 
sides this, the appendixes are made up quite largely of a presentation 
of grammar and of masses of drill material—chiefly the correcting-of- 
error type of drill material. The principles are stated concisely and 
clearly, though necessarily with less illustration than is desirable. The 
strength of this book lies in its definiteness; its weakness, in its lack of 
appeal to pupil interest. One of the assumptions stated in the very 
interesting and argument-provoking Preface is that skill comes only by 
frequent writing and sharp penalty. This seems to characterize the 
spirit of the book exactly. The author assumes that pupils wish to 
write or else know they must and therefore he makes no attempt to 
arouse their interest. Some hundreds of theme topics are given in 


1A Minimum Course in Rhetoric. By Henry C. Edgar. New York: Century 
Co., 1922. Pp. 450. 
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Appendix XVI, but the actual inauguration of theme work is left wholly 
to the teacher. It would be possible for many of these assignments to 
be oral, but the organization of the book seems to assume that all practice 
will be written. 

Somewhat similar to the Edgar book is Rhodes’s Effective Expression.* 
Again there is no provision of undertakings in composition, but a mass 
of directions as to how composing may be done effectively. Far from 
being a minimum course in rhetoric, this text consists of 513 pages of 
rhetorical material. This is all devoted to the principles of effectiveness, 
no grammar or punctuation being included. The author, in his Preface, 
defines composition as “the process whereby raw material of thoughts and 
emotions is made into the finished product of effective expression.’””’ He 
insists that where pupils are shown how to find material and how to 
present it they are glad to do both these things. Quite consistently, he 
confines his directions for theme work to very general suggestions for 
practice upon the principles that have been presented in each chapter. 
As a reference book Effective Expression would seem quite useful, but as 
a text it seems to contain too much rhetoric and to be fatally lacking in 
the mechanics, including grammar and punctuation, and in furnishing 
pupils any urge to expression. 

If the two books so far mentioned may be considered as the bass 
and tenor, perhaps Mr. Paul’s slender volume? may be thought of as the 
alto. True to its title, it contains nothing but subjects, and these, the 
Preface informs us, are intended for such written work as is ordinarily 
done in the high school. It is valuable inasmuch as it does contain 
not merely a very large number of theme topics, but suggestions to start 
thinking and pictures to stir the imagination. Many of the subjects 
will appeal to high-school pupils, but not a few of them seem rather 
remote from the interests of adolescents. Teachers will find this a use- 
ful book to have upon the desk, but it seems doubtful if schools gener- 
ally can afford to have it in the hands of the pupils, because it would 
have to be accompanied by a text presenting such materials as the 
Rhodes and the Edgar books do contain. 

The leading part’ in our quartet, that of the voice that carries the 
air, must be assigned to Law’s English for Immediate Use. Fundamen- 


* Effective Expression. By CHARLES ELBERT RHopES. New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., 1921. Pp. 532. 

2 Human Interest Composition Subjects. By Grorce F. Pau. Syracuse, New 
York: C. W. Bardeen, 1916. Pp. 162. 

3 English for Immediate Use. By Freperick Houx Law. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. 372. 
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tally the book consists of the description and discussion of a number of 
types of occasions for the use of language which occur in the lives of 
practically every high-school pupil. These type occasions and the ways 
to meet them successfully are first discussed in general, although with 
definite illustrations, and then a number of specific opportunities for the 
same sort of talking or writing are suggested and it is supposed that the 
pupils will make use of them. As one reads the text it seems likely that 
this supposition is correct. Most pupils will be interested. This book 
provides both oral and written composition, with the assumption that 
there will be immediate criticism, both praise and censure. It pre- 
sents a very considerable amount of rhetorical theory, but always with 
reference to an immediate employment in the solution of a pupil’s 
actual problem. It makes use of grammatical facts as a foundation of 
rhetorical effectiveness but confines itself to a mere statement of those 
facts, evidently assuming that they have been previously taught. This 
latter fact and the maturity of the ideas in general indicate that the 
book will be most successful in the third and fourth years of high school, 
although the author says it is adapted to any grade, from the junior 
high school through the senior high school. It appears, then, that Mr. 
Law’s book is the only one of the four which will not have to be supple- 
mented by another text or by very skilful and extensive work upon the 
part of the teacher. Moreover, there is about it a certain enthusiasm 
and spirit of optimism which lead one to speak of it as a positive book. 


W. W. H. 


A “USEFUL WEAPON” IN THE COMPOSITION CLASS: 


I have the feeling that few secondhand copies of Morley’s collection 
of familiar essays will ever be passed over the counters of student 
exchanges. Its appeal is too intimate: it is a book that one keeps. 
Like the ideal bed-book described in its pages, it gives “a limited, 
personal, mellow and companionable glow.” 

These essays range from John Macy’s clear-visioned survey of 
American literature to the precious ““Trivia” of Logan Pearsall Smith; 
from the sketch of Mary White, touching in its eloquent simplicity, to 
the droll jesting of A. P. Herbert on the uses of drawing when one is 
attending committee meetings. 


* Modern Essays. Selected by CuRrisTOPHER Mortey. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 351. $1.60. Modern Essays for Schools. Selected by 
CHRISTOPHER Mortey. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 256. $1.00. 
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Here are delicate pictures of winter mist on the frozen river, and 
words to conjure up the fragrance of hay fields in summer; the sharper 
flashes of color in a market that William McFee has seen; the “feeling 
of colossal power and of unintelligible disaster’? which Rupert Brooke 
sensed at Niagara Falls. The brilliance of Max Beerbohm, the deep 
humanity of Joyce Kilmer, the incisive thrusts of Stuart P. Sherman, the 
sweet reasonableness of William Osler—yes, and the delicious foolery 
of Stephen Leacock—all are gathered into these pages. 

Too, it seems to me that Christopher Morley has done an uncon- 
ventional thing in the annals of book-making; certainly in the annals 
of schoolbook-making. In prefatory notes of a few paragraphs at the 
most, he has combined biographical and critical comment in what he 
deprecatingly calls “‘ too much the manner of dressing gown and slippers.” 
But no reader will be sorry for this unique touch. And his Preface 
matches in freshness and taste any essay in the book. 

How this book does give life to a class in composition! But then, 
the choices were made, Morley says, “with a view to stimulating those 
who are themselves interested in the arts of writing,’’ and with the 
hope that the book would prove ‘‘a small but useful weapon in the 


classroom.” 
Conrap T. LOGAN 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


WRITINGS OF FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS 


We shall never understand our fellow-countrymen of foreign birth 
until we know what they think of America and of us, especially after 
they have got through the reconstruction process through which they 
must necessarily pass. With so much stupidity, so much racial dislike 
among officials who have to do with immigrants, it is a wonder that the 
latter think as well of America as they do. Some of the narratives of 
this book are revelations that rouse indignation and anger; among 
them, too, are glorious tributes to the spirit of America that thrill the 
patriot heart. Anyone who wants to know the soul of the foreign- 
born may well begin with this book. Having read it, he will wish to go 
farther. 

Unconsciously, too, these foreign-born writers have been among our 
wisest critics. It is well worth while to see what faults they find and 
consciously or unconsciously indicate. 

The American Spirit in the Writings of Americans of Foreign Birth. Selections 


chosen and edited by RopertE.Staurrer. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1922, pp. 185. $2.00. 
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Among the twenty-six writers represented are Felix Adler, George 
A. Gordon, Edward Bok, Otto H. Kahn, Angelo Patri, Abraham Rih- 
bany, Jacob Riis, Mary Antin, Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Marcus E. 
Ravage, Oscar S. Straus, and Carl Schurz. Every one has a message. 

All teachers of the foreign-born and all interested in the problem of 
immigration should read the selections in this book, some of which were 
written expressly for it. It will be well for all of us to ponder over Mr. 
Stauffer’s definition of an American: ‘‘An American is not one who 
expects to find in the United States Utopian conditions, but one who real- 
izes the imperfections of American society and yet has faith in the 
ultimate goal toward which the diverse human elements here are strug- 
gling; he is one who does not seek or propose any single panacea for the 
ills of the nation, but who, above all else, is conscious of his spiritual 
unity with those American minds that are striving in the sanest and best, 
though various, ways for the attainment of the high ends for which the 
republic was founded, and that desire to see the Golden Rule and 
‘reason and the will of God’ prevail in American life.”’ 


CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


The Teaching of English in England. Being the Report of the Departmental 
Committee Appointed by the President of the Board of Education to 
Inquire into the Position of English in the Educational System of England. 
London: Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1921. Pp. 393. 
1s. 6d. net. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. $0.50, postpaid. 

This report has been highly praised in England and is already being widely 
discussed in America. Most nearly comparable to our Report on Reorganization of 
English, but wider in scope. 

Moral Emblems and Other Poems. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. First 
Printed at the Davos Press by Lloyd Osbourne and with a Preface by 
the same. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. 80. $1.25. 
Chiefly woodcuts and accompanying verses done by Stevenson for the press of 

his young stepson during a winter in Switzerland. Osbourne’s Preface is interesting 

and illuminating. Two unpublished narrative poems in light vein are appended. 


The American Novel. By CARL VAN DorEN. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1921. Pp. 295. 
“‘Undertakes to do more than to recount and criticize the work of eminent novel- 
ists . . . . a record of the national imagination as exhibited in the progress of native 
fiction.”” The author’s fearlessly stated opinions will at least provoke thought. 
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Goethe’s Literary Essays. Edited by J. E. SPINGARN. With a Foreword by 
Lorp HALDANE. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 302. 
Arranged under such headings as “The Theory of Art,” “‘The Theory of Liter- 

ature,’’ and “On Shakespeare.” 

English Short Stories from the Fifteenth to the Twentieth Century. Volume 
743 in Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 368. 
Selected and arranged to show the development of the type. Only a half-dozen 

written before the eighteenth century and a liberal representation of the twentieth. 

Most of the material will be new to the ordinary teacher. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by MELVILLE BEsT 
ANDERSON. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 448. 

A line-for-line version in the ¢erza rima or triple rime, the meter of the original. 
Beautifully printed, with marginal notes by the translator set in italic. 

The Great Reliever. By GEORGE FREDERICK GUNDELFINGER. Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania: The New Fraternity, 1922. Pp. 114. $1.35. 

A problem drama dealing with sex morality. The closing scene is almost as 
terrible as that of Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

The Growth of Political Liberty. A Source Book of English History. Selected 
and Edited by Ernest Ruys. Volume 745 in Everyman’s Library. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 331. 

Literary sources, as well as pure histories, are used. All are modernized in type 
and punctuation. 

English Study and English Writing. By Henry ADELBERT WHITE. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. 336. 

The author’s ideal has been to give everything necessary for college Freshman 
composition and the development of literary taste at the same time. By rigorous 
exclusion of what seems to him unessential he has kept the work within small compass. 
Heroines of History and Legend. Edited by ELvaS.Smiru. Boston: Lothrop, 

Lee, and Shepard Co., 1921. Pp. 308. 

Cowper’s ‘“‘Boadicea,’”’ Tennyson’s ‘“‘Godiva,’’ and several selections from 
Charlotte M. Yonge indicate the spirit of the book. As much poetry as prose. 

A Dramatic Reader, Books I, II, and III. By A. R. HEADLAND and H. A. 
TREBLE. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1921. 
These British readers are of higher literary merit than most or perhaps any 

American books of similar sort. Their grading is more open to question. Book II 

might do well in junior high schools. 

Plays for Children. An Annotated Index. Second Revised Edition. By 
ALICE I. HAZELTINE. With an Introductory Note by Cora Mel Patten. 
Chicago: American Library Association Publishing Board, 1921. Pp. 
116. 

Reliable and useful. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. Partly in the Original and partly in Translation. 
With Notes and Introduction by Cyril Bailey. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1921. Pp. 133. 
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